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Don’t Look Back in Anger 


at those “Sorry” slips editors have mailed you. Editors just can’t take the time to 


point out why most manuscripts fall short of the mark. 


But we can—and do. Showing you where your work is weak and how to 
strengthen it is an important part of our complete literary service. We have helped 
literally hundreds of writers to better craftsmanship and sales; their letters of thanks 
would make a thick volurm 

How can we help you? First, because we’ve been writers, editors, publishers and 
agents, we know all areas of the literary world. Second, we are objective in our 
evaluations—friendly to your ambitions but constructively critical when we must 
be. Third, because we will act as your market representative, we are as anxious as 
you to see you produce salable manuscripts and we are genuinely enthusiastic about 
any promising manuscript in any field. 

You'll like our way of doing business, too. We are prompt, honest and efficient. 
Long after you might have become discouraged, we continue to submit—and at no 
cost to you beyond your original handling fee. We keep accurate, permanent sub- 
mission records so there is never any question as to dates or publishers. In fact, we 


handle all your writing business except the actual writing itself and we can even 


help you there, based on over 20,000,000 words of revision experience. 


Whatever your writing or selling problem, we'd like to hear from you. 


OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE TERMS 


a) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale, we 
— a ee : “a R must apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
We pledge tl ne zone manuscripts are be <i syste n 000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 
atically submitted where and when we tell you for scripts: $15.00 for books and 

cover costs of reading, evalua- 
s of 1 le oy S s 
(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS a 6 Se 
o anc marke ane a 
In addition to our regular correspondence, we send refunded on sales from our 10% 
ye periodic submission reports listing dates and commission 
publishers plus any special comments, so that you 
can keep up-to-date, free to work on other projects 
ise cn tae cites dee eee te PROFESSIONALS: Write 
’ , about your recent sales f 
Staright commission handling 


(3) CONDITIONAL REFUND AGREEMENT 
lf we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us Write to us 


and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 


two cents pe ord t any non-subsidy publisher about yourself, your interests and 
within « par of ot > z to you, we will goals he more we know about 
gladly r » your handling fee ) the s« we can help you to sel 


> 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 
































































































Who’s For Subsidies 


Dear Editor: 

Mark Harris is an accomplished writer, but he 
is economically naive. He asks (“The Writer in a 
Mass Culture,’ March, 1960) why a publisher 
must show a profit. The answer is simple: that’s 
why the publisher is in business. Profits are the 
material rewards of his efforts. The “profits” of 
schools and hospitals are their services and that is 
why they are subsidized. Writers, too, are (or 
should be) businessmen of sorts. Good writers (not 

“hacksters”) are interested primarily in expressing 
themselves and, secondarily, in making money. 
Does Mr. Harris suggest that they, too, suckle from 
the moneymakers? If so, he has the wrong approach. 

As a professor of students and (I imagine) ob- 
server of society he will probably admit that it is 
easier to persuade people into thinking that subsi- 
dizing (in this case) is their “duty” than it is to 
develop the intellect to the point where it will, as a 
matter of course, appreciate the works of others. 
The latter, while harder to accomplish, is more 
effective and more lasting. 

If we continue our present rate of governmental 
sponsorship (there is nothing wrong with private 
foundations) we will some day discover that every- 
one of worth is subsidized and those without cre- 
ative or professional ability will be producing the 
wealth with which to subsidize. 

And, Mr. Harris, how long will that last? 

Joun W. Simpson 
308 Fillmore 
Port Townsend, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

Writing a novel is like having a baby. The novel 
I am carrying has been developing for more than 
nine months, but after reading “The Writer in a 
Mass Culture,”’ I feel I might just as well toss “my 
literary baby” into the garbage disposal unit. With 
no disrespect to Mark Harris, I am going to try to 
sell the trashy thing. I wonder how Mr. Harris 
can tell the masses of people they might just as 
well stop reading while he oversees the reduction 
in quantity of books published. 

And who is going to decide in a government 
bureau what books are bad ? Hitler, Stalin, and the 
Spanish Conquistadors destroyed books. That is 


FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. 
know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 
— least $18,000 in 1958 and 
expect to inie more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step gui ide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 
This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write... 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . .. from how to get story 


ideas ... to how to "slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 





reader. Why over-writing may 





Partial Contents 


Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 
posites’’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers. 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureau can 
give you story ideas. The $750 
idea born from a TV perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more. 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
to get information easily. 
Little tricks for interviewing, 
etc. 


Writing Tips. How to hook the 





Hawthorn Books, Inc., 


a copy of HO 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
Snr 


end Ww Ti 
FREE. "LANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE U: 
if I’m sure that this is the most practical book on writ 
that it will help me become successful, 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. 
return book and owe not a cent. 


ZONE..... SERTE, oc scscscceccie 


be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality, etc. 

Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. Taboos to beware. of. 
What editors won't print. 
Writing for “group appeal.” 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. little 
idea that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing. 

And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
—should you have a literary 
agent?—how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handling ‘‘writing 
money’ wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your ‘‘peak production”’ 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
—how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax, advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts’’ in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Ch = 
Gee 10 Days FRE 


“---SEND NO MONEY-~~-~---~~~=i 
Dept. WD-660 
— Cliffs, New Jersey 


'O MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
se. Then, 


I’ll_remit $255 
Otherwise, I'll 


Tue Warter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c pet, copy. 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 6. Entered as second- class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 








the beginning of lack of communication and free- 
dom of rule by the people. Never, never, let us lose 
the freedom of the press, even though trash, vul- 
garity and dirt are printed alongside quality. 


What is quality? Shakespeare wrote for the- 


masses, does that take away his quality? I under- 
stand Shakespeare’s plays, but I do not understand 


half the stories printed by the “little university 


presses.” 


My novel will be heavily scented with American 
schmaltz and clichés. I just hope it is not a “bad, 
bad, book.” Even if it is a “bad, good, book,” I will 
be delighted having it published. My next book, or 
the tenth, or twentieth novel may be a “good, 
good, book.”’ Mr. Harris might be delighted if I 
stopped writing now—but I shall disappoint him. 
I shall try again, and again, and again. 


Mrs. CAROLE CHOATE 
1431 Alpowa 
Moscow, Idaho 


Dear Editor: 


What’s with these purists ? What is meant by the 
quotation, ‘““The serious writer has to write for his 
peers and not try to reach as wide as possible an 
audience ?”’ 

The true artist can and does reach a mass audi- 
ence in my opinion. Did Mark Twain write for his 
peers when he wrote Huckleberry Finn? 

Write for your peers—pshaw and a plague to 
boot on all who say it. The writer cannot ignore 


his audience. The fault lies not only in the fact 
that the mass audience has no ears to hear, but 
also in the fact that writers have not always spoken 
clearly. 

The “mass” or “mid-cult” that has been so de- 
graded is not going to benefit much if the serious 
writer altogether ignores the masses. Does art as 
such have to be abstruse and only for an elite audi- 
ence? I thought the true artist was supposed to 
take reality and show it as clearly as his talent 
allowed him. Reality is not simple. Neither is ac- 
cepting its implications. A glimpse of this complex 
thing called reality is better than not seeing at all, 
isn’t it? Neither the masses nor the elite have been 
able to accept reality in one dose. We can see only 
parts of it or accept parts of it at a time. We accept 
what our souls’ dimensions will let us. Let us grow 
slowly, or we fail to grow at all. 

James A. CoLLINns 
1425 Harris Lane 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Tele-violence 


Dear Editor: 


I fully share Nurse Lee’s disgust with the seem- 
ingly constant parade of violence continually flick- 
ering across our television screens. 

As a (aspiring) writer, I freely admit that it may 
not be my place to defend this particular species of 
Nurse Lee in deploring much of the work of the 
animal life, particularly in view of my joining 





PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE FIRST ANNUAL 


WRIT amS  CONTARANES 
CLF AT’ GSO) 
COLUMBINE RANCH, Estes Park, Colo. 
os AUGUST 28 TO SEPTEMBER 8 -ve 


under the direction of 


William Foster-Harris 


nationally-known director of professional writing at the University of Oklahoma 


Seminars and conferences with editors, agents and name authors 


Accommodations for 200 participants. 
registration fee and usual rates at Columbine Ranch 





Enjoy Columbine’s 71st guest season during this stimulating conference! 
For further details, apply to Columbine Ranch, Estes Park, Colorado. 
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INVITATION TO A (2nd) CAREER... 


OU want writing to be your one and only career. To 
date you may not have achieved that desire. At this 
point writing must be your second career—but it is a way 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over 
the years it has been an invitation to a second career for 
eople in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
awyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
wives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name 
the occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer 
who started in that profession. 











And how? Because the sale of the script you send today is 
important, but not as important as the overall long-range 
picture of repeat sales and a éareer based on your own 
background and potential. That is why so many ALF clients 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time 
writing careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention to 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
field. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
loaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
give you an idea of what we mean by long range career 
planning. 





If you had brought us your writing problems it might have j | ; 
been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your 

series that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might have sold a two-part script 
for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . or many others. Or it might have been your story 
which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 


BOOKS * 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must c e $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $0; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU: 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 945 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 











Nurse Lee in deploring much of the work of the 
very same writers I am now going to attempt to 
defend. Still, it does seem to me that, were the 
choice of TV shows (or for that matter of novels, 
stories, and magazine articles) suddenly left solely 
up to the writers, the quality of this material would 
immediately spurt sharply upward. I believe this 
for what I deem to be a quite reasonable reason: 
it takes a sensitive and thoughtful (if not neces- 
sarily intelligent) person to take up a career as 
lonely, frustrating, and discouraging as that of 
writing for a living. And thoughtful, sensitive per- 
sons do not as a rule revel in blood lust. The fault 
for this violence must then lie elsewhere. 


Where? With the agents, directors, producers 
(or their printed-matter counterparts, the editors) ? 
I think not, for these people are scarcely less sensi- 
tive, and rather more intelligent, than the writers 
themselves. _ 

Who, then, is left ? It looks very much as if ‘“‘who 
dun it” are the sponsors. In our country these 
groups have complete and absolute censorial pow- 
ers; they select the programs that are to be given, 
they choose the entire contents of those programs. 
A sponsor who produces (besides TV shows) cars, 
let us say, or gasoline, will not permit an auto acci- 
dent to be shown on his program—not because of 
his dislike for violence but rather out of a fear that 
his sales may fall off. But as he does not manufac- 
ture stage coaches or distribute oats for the fodder 
of horses, violence in a make-believe 19th century 
is O.K. In other words, sponsors are after some- 
thing “safe”; and Westerns have proved to be 
among the “safest.” 

There is another aspect to the culpability of the 
sponsor. If one of his eyes is on the “safeness’’ of 
the subject, his other eye is even more firmly cog- 
nizant of the ratings. The more persons a program 
appeals to, the higher the rating. The higher the 
rating, the more potential sales for his product. In 
our society, violence sadly seems to appeal to a 
great many more people than does non-violence. 
Therefore these “safe” Westerns, to keep their 
wide audiences, seek to outdo each other in the 
matter of killings. It is asking too much to expect 
the sponsor himself to know very much about the 
writing and directing of plays, just as one would 
not expect the writer or director to tell the sponsor 
how to manufacture and distribute his product. 
And so, both artistically and morally, the viewer 
reaps what the sponsor has sown. If the crop is 
poor, it must be remembered that the seeds were 
defective; if the writer has sown these seeds, he has 
done so only because the sponsor has given him 
no others to sow. I do believe that the writer keeps 
in mind the people Nurse Lee has mentioned—the 
shut-ins, the elderly. 

The writer wants, I think, a way out: who is 
going to give it to him? Who is going to take tele- 
vision away from the sponsor and give it back to 
the writer and to the director, so that viewers may 
once again see T.V. not at its worst, but at its best? 

Fe.ix G. ARNSTEIN 
158 Randolph Place 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 


This is a non-objective answer to the non-con- 
structive letter from Miss Maybelle Lee, in the 
March Dicest. It didn’t start out to be—non- 
objective, that is. I said to myself: Be calm. Mar- 
shall your ideas in orderly succession. Remember 
your ulcer, I said. 

But I am fed up to here with the current whines 
about violence on TV—the constant demand that 
our standards of entertainment be lowered to suit 
the more feeble-minded among us; and I am af- 
fected to the point of acute nausea by the people 
who join the mad scramble to leap on the band 
wagon without stopping to see in which direction 
it is going. 

I would suggest to Miss Lee that she watch a 
few TV shows—which, quite obviously, she has 
not done, or she would not write so glibly of three 
hangings and ten shootings every half hour. There 
just aren’t that many good Westerns. The hero 
now fights his complexes, instead of rustlers, and 
the villain is a sweet kid, really, except when his 
aggressions get a little out of hand. I commend to 
Miss Lee’s attention Paladin, who wears lace cuffs, 
quotes the poets, and hasn’t shot anybody in ages; 
or the Man Without a Gun, who—in a wild fron- 
tier town—prefers to demonstrate that the hand is 
quicker than the bullet; or the Maverick brothers, 
who unashamedly exalt pure cowardice into some- 
thing highly to be desired, and who stoically under- 
go beatings, bullying, false arrest and imprison- 
ment, and the theft of all their worldly goods, 
rather than raise a hand to defend themselves. 


I am not saying there isn’t violence on TV. 
There is. But it is the wrong kind; it is the violence 
of the lawless—whether a Western killer or a city 
hoodlum—prevailing against the law-abiding citi- 
zen who can do nothing to defend himself, his 
home, or his family, but must tamely submit to 
every sort of indignity until rescued by duly con- 
stituted authority. 

I think that, as writers, accustomed to taking 
the larger view, we should ask ourselves just what 
is behind this constant preaching of non-violence. 
Why is there this continuous insistence, in all forms 
of authority—the man with a badge—with a uni- 
form— With, ultimately, a club? 

In reference to the balance of Miss Lee’s letter: 
I am sure that neither she nor her patients are illit- 
erate—may I suggest that she, or they, consult any 
one of the various TV guides for news of programs 
more to their liking? There is a wide choice—com- 
edies, dramas, musicals, documentaries, variety 
shows—all, I think, falling within Miss Lee’s defi- 
nition of “‘decent,”’ and all available at the twist 
of a dial. 


Better yet, why does she not poll her patients, 
and see if perhaps what they want is just one pro- 
gram where the characters stand on their own hind 
legs, resist aggression, and fight for their rights, let 
the traumas fall where they may. 

NaTALiE E. Cartson 
17 Raleigh Court 
Poquonnoc Bridge, Connecticut 
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To all new confessions writers: 
This is what Bertha Miller of Ackerman, Miss 


her mailbox one morning, and 


.. found in 


asarit * No matter how successful you’ve 


been with other magazines, you’re a new writer if 
you've made your first sale to us after Jan. 1, 1960. And you’re eligible 
for the $1,000 we award annually to that new writer who amasses 
most points in our Continuous Annual Contest. For full details on this 


and other prize offers, drop a postcard to Editor Henry P. Malmgreen, 
Modern Romances, 750 Third Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


oN 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable. booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 
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Address 


City 








NO VAGUE THEORY HERE—THIS IS PROVEN FACT: 


Use THE PLOTTER and write salable stories immedtately! 
FIVE NEW PLOT OUTLINGS; Article ON Writing Advice; 
Bargains from WRITER'S MAIL MART; PLUS answers to YOUR 
questions by THE PLOTTER Editors’ Panel. Current Edition 
bound in peexy porcnment. only $2.00. 

Or. SEND NO NEY! If you prefer, we'll bill you later for 
$2.00, plus 25c handling costs. 


— details free — 


CREATIVE FEATURES 
Potomac P. 0. Box 2121-6 Alexandria, Va. 








FIFTEEN WRITERS 


To improve their craftsmanship this summer in North 
Carolina mountains. No classes. Mornings: Everybody 
writes. Afternoons-evenings: Group discussions; story 
analyses; personal consultations. Stay two to nine weeks. 

ard workers only. Board—room—expert help $50 to 
$65 weekly. Details on request. 


PHILIP KETCHUM 
Box 9332 University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fia. 








UNIQUE WRITERS’ COLONY TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 
For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 
Writers’ Colony? June 1-December. Any length of time. 
Experience this stimulating meeting of minds amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Established 1938. Also: 20 years 
in my Chicago studio. Mail coaching. Boston classes. 
MILDRED |. REID WRITERS' COLONY 

Contoocook 


. New Hampshire 











Cumberland Writers’ Workshop 
July 18-29, 1960 


Nationally known staff 
Classes—Criticism—Lectures—Recreation 
DR. GEORGE C. GRISE, Director 
Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 











Dear Editor: 


Re Miss Lee’s letter in March WD: She protests 
that TV Westerns have no respect for human life. 

Doctors and nurses spend their lives trying to 
keep others alive. It is understandable that one in 
this profession is more aware of careless and in- 
excusable treatment of the human body. The fact 
remains that this category of people are in the 
minority and the TV Western is so popular that a 
great many people do conceive these stories as 
good entertainment. Of course if every half hour 
around the clock was consumed by TV Westerns 
depicting three hangings and ten shootings per, it 
might get to be monotonous. Fortunately, TV has 
a wide variety of programs and one is not com- 
pelled to watch any that are not of his own 
choosing. 

Just like any other good story, the TV Western 
does have characters; a strong conflict without 
which a story could not materialize; crisis, climax 
and conclusion. 

Men, weary physically and mentally, home from 
a full day of tension and vicissitudes, find diversion 
and relaxation in a good TV Western. They accept 
the killings as part of the exaggerated fiction, 
knowing that when the show is over, all characters 
get up and walk away. 

Why deprive the hard-working male the privi- 
lege of one of his few entertaining and restful 
periods. He’ll live longer. Now isn’t that reverence 
for life ? 

MarcaretTTa S. SPAIN 
R.F.D. 4, Box 475 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Are You a Language Square? 
Dear Editor: 


In the March issue I read with interest and ap- 
proval Ethel Strainchamps’ article “Are You a 
Language Square ?” However, I do take exception 
with one point—not in what was said, but in the 
material used. 

It seems to me unfortunate that Mrs. Strain- 
champs included a paragraph quoting Rudolph 
Flesch as stating that the possession of a wide 
vocabulary is a mark of social inferiority. 

We've had a lot of strange displays of snobbism 
in this country—and language has always been a 
natural class-differentiating factor—but a cult of 
ignorance can do nothing but harm our whole 
society. 

Therefore, I believe that such a theory—true or 
untrue—as that of Rudolph Flesch, and the repe- 
tition of it, can be nothing but a disservice to 
everyone. 

Mrs. SHERLU R. WALPOLE 
1020 S. Stewart Avenue 
Springfield, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 


A free-lancer for 20 years, earning my living 
solely from writing, I disagree with the argument 
in “Are You a Language Square?” (March WD). 














An Open Invitation 
To Compare NYS with 
all other Writing Courses 





The experts tell us that it’s never a good 


idea to refer to your competition openly. We FOR NYS STUDENTS ONLY! 

. wouldn’t know. We’re editors, writers and a 

) teachers—not advertising men. But we do The Great New Book On Writing That 
know, and we say to you with all of the Took 25 Years To Produce 
conviction we command, that NYS compares . 
favorably on every count with even the most An Exclusive for N.Y.S. Students 
expensive writing courses. . This book was written by the internationally 


known literary agent who directs the work in 
We invite you to make the comparison. We urge NYS. Practically every business day for the 


you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers past 25 years this man has talked to editors and 
before taking any. ma sary or professionals, and helped 
You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active eginners. In 25 years he has answered over 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their per- 100,000 pear put to him by napa 
sonal direction at home in your spare time.) You'll You couldn’t buy that experience. How 
discover that NYS assignments are interesting, stim- many people do you know who have experience 
ulating, intensely practical. And that you need not even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 
confine the material you submit for comment to an NYS student, and only as an NYS student, 
formal assignments. can you obtain the distillation of this 25 years 


of vastly varied experience in a brilliant new 


P . 0/,. : book running to over 150,000 words, and 
Marketing—Professional 10% Basis! covering anything you'll ever “need to know for 





























‘ i Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your writing career. 25 years as an active 
} your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher! 
‘ ally-known literary agent who knows the entire And all this experience, in one generous over- 
e range of literary markets intimately. sized book—yours Free as an NYS student. 
Yes, however you want to compare value— 
‘4 whether it be on the basis of price, material, experi- 
h ence, or personal help—NYS meets every competi- FREE 
le tive challenge! Send today for our 
ies, eo yaw tage 
et whic explains in 
m You CAN EARN WHILE YOu LEARN! detail NYS uniquely 
a effective teaching meth- 
of 1. Saturday Evening Post sales for ot 
le NYS students.* out and return the cou- 
pon now! 
me 2. Over 700 sales to leading mar- 
ts icclkeiase CocccoelL=.* . ........ °°» 
: 8 P Ai New York School of Writing 
° , . 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- ‘ on oon z i. —“ Sieaee 
ning Post, 2 books—and a ma- “prccauallioens — a 
jor book club choice—all for + Please send me without obligation, your FREE descrip- 
NYS d Th § tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a Well-paying Career.” 
one gra uate. ese are ‘ 
examples. We shall be glad to NN sacs sos ee eae dlnascnn al 
tell you about sales made for ’ 
ing NYS graduates to the entire : I ovo oinku cen cov ccaceewadaouaes seasaoeneen ences 
ent range of markets.* TT tee eae enern Samer enn ene 
D). * (Names available on request) s Licensed by the State of New York 
lececececeessesesessesees 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helpin Jorg in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DI 


ADELINE M. pol 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Thirteenth 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 2-9 


Five-week School of Creative Writing and Drama 
at the National Christian Writing Center 
July 9 to August 13 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Write to: Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














Third 
ST. DAVIDS CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
St. Davids, Pa. June 19-24 


(suburban Philadelphia) 
Workshops Lectures Individual Counseling 
Write to 


DR. BEN BROWNE 





1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


; ADAMS PRINTERS 





| 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ay, 


your 
| pouTicS | * 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words. . ... $8 
TV scripts—One act ...... . 3.00 
eee 
Three acts ..... .. 780 
RN ost, oz 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











If a large vocabulary hinders your success “‘be- 
cause it marks you as socially inferior,” a poverty 
of vocabulary would presumably set you apart as 
a social leader. Ever see someone whose language 
is limited to the slang listed, trying to face an aver- 
age audience: he cannot speak, neither can he 
express himself in writing. 

The point is: English is a living language—and 
a large vocabulary will include certain of those 
slang words. 

The same sensible approach applies to grammar 
and form. “For what are you looking?” is held up 
as an example of unnatural English by the Evanses. 
Presumably they’d use: “What are you looking 
for ?”’ (And probably I would, too.) 

It is not necessarily the rule, however. It all de- 
pends on the effect you are trying to achieve. If 
Hemingway had followed the advice of the Evanses, 
he would have entitled one of his novels: Whom 
the Bell Tolls For. 


Joun Patrick GILLESE 
10450 144th Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


The Case Against Quality Fiction 


Dear Phoenix (Pg.6, March WD): 

The things that got me off ‘quality’ fiction 
were: (1) a story about the thoughts of a cow on 
its way to the slaughterhouse. Obviously this sub- 
ject is fraught with emotionalism, for what greater 
depths of despair can there be? And (2) a story 
about a girl, with a large, lumpy lemon thrown in 
for symbolism. The girl was a large, lumpy lemon, 
too, so everything dovetailed neatly. Of course 
there was no resolution—her lumps and the 
lemon’s lumps were as large and lumpy at the 
beginning of the piece as at the end. 

I'll write me a story, about sour grapes, and 
then I can turn purple with pleasure if I sell it. 
Dopy JENKINS SMITH 
437 Parkwood Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Conserve Your Stamps—Even For the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


Ouida Verizzo’s article on How to Mail Your 
Manuscript, in your March 1960 issue, is excellent. 
Having been a secretary for years, I like my manu- 
scripts to go out looking ship-shape. I have a sug- 
gestion about the enclosure of stamps in the “first 
class” envelope. Enclose the 12c in stamps, but do 
not stick them to the self-addressed No. 10 enve- 
lope. Slip those under the paper clip, too. Jf your 
manuscript should be accepted for publication, 
only 4c will be needed to tell you so. The editor 
tosses 8c worth of stamps into his stamp box. He 
wins—you lose—but isn’t it worth it? If the stamps 
are all stuck to the envelope, they are wasted. 

Puy.tuts A. MANNING 
Route 1, Box 876 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
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The Best By-line 
Dear Editor: 


Once and again some earnest scribe reports with 
becoming modesty that he has crashed the ram- 
parts of SaturpAY Eveninc Post or LaptEs’ 
Home Journa.. Now hear this: I’ve just made 
the Congressional Record. And even as the glow- 
ing young writer must relate his achievement, I 
feel constrained to tell all or bust. 

I prepared a tribute to the late Senator Langer 
of North Dakota, mailed it to his colleague and sat 
back and bided my time. In due course word came 
that my testimonial had been printed, lock, stock, 
barrel and by-line, with numerous others, in the 
Congressional Record of February 4th. 


It was my finest hour since I was decorated in 
World War I for writing a poem and dedicating it 
to my commanding general. Come to think of it, 
the Langer incident was the finer of the two. I 
always considered that poem a dandy, but public 
reaction was a little on the down side! 

OweEN RHODES 
1242 S. Garnsey Street 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


The Nature of the Structure of a Soapbox 
Dear Editor: 


A couple of things strike me about Treiva Jean 
Reed’s letter (page 8) in the April “Forum.” The 
first is how carefully she reads, for my guess is she 
doesn’t. I have reread my published article, 10 
Commandments for Religious Writers (Oct., 
1959). I can find nowhere in it a declaration that 
only the clergy can give answers. I said preaching 
gives answers ; and anybody can preach. I simply 
think that preaching doesn’t belong in a magazine 
directed to an audience you would like to see use 
information for reaching their own conclusions. I 
described my idea of preaching. If what I said 
applies to Charles Dickens, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Cervantes, or even James Jones, then I write more 
incoherently than I imagine I do. 

Miss Reed says, “The strong desire to preach 
is the making of all good writers.” This may well 
be. But if what they write is no more than a ser- 
mon they will not survive the lifetime of the con- 
tents of their preaching. Without too much trou- 
ble I could identify a dozen preachers who de- 
fended and attacked the same things as Bernard 
Shaw. The preachers are forgotten. Shaw is not. 
Does someone want to debate why he isn’t 
forgotten ? 

The ideological burden of Miss Reed’s letter is 
something else again. I do not think WriteEr’s 
Dicest is the proper forum for a religious discus- 
sion. I do think it is unfortunate that Miss Reed 
does not have a more reliable image of religious 
leaders, their statements, and the teachings of 
the churches they represent. 


RoBert OsTERMANN 
221 W. Madison 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 
CAREER AT 50, THANKS 
TO NIA. 

"To anyone who has a desire to write, 
| recommend the N.I.A. Course. It 
has given me a career which provides 
a good living for my family and has 
helped me to finally realize a life- 
long dream. Whatever success | have 
enjoyed is due to your training."“— 
r. J. W. Overacker, 448 S. Massey 

Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


Ever since the Newspaper Institute of America 
was founded in 1925, it has been giving FREE 
Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women with 
literary ambitions. Over these years many thou- 
sands of people with a desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 





A Chance to Test Yourselj—F ree 


Up to now, no “born writer” has filled out our 
Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered anyone miraculously endowed with all the 
qualities necessary to make a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas. Another has 
great creative imagination .. . but both are weak 
on structure. A third has a natural writing knack—, 
yet lacks knowledge of human behavior. In each 
case, success can come only when the missing links 
to comple te their talent have been forged in. 


y one 
Learn to Write by Writing 

The N.I.A. trains writers by the method that turns out 
more successful writers than any other. Most of today’s 
‘best-selling authors, playwrights and TV writers are 
newspaper- » men and women. Our New York Copy 
Desk Method trains you in the same way in your own home 
on your own time. 

Week by week you receive real writing assignments. All 
vour writing is individually corrected and criticized by pro- 
fessional writer-editors with years of experience Senclinn 
in’? new authors. They point out those faults that hold you 
back, and at the same time give you constructive suggestions 
to help you develop your natural aptitudes. 


Write for Profit While Learning 


Under their experienced guidance, N.I.A. students begin 
to sell their work long before they finish the course, often 
with their first assignments. Soon they enjoy earnings of 
$10, $25, $50, $100 and much more for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles on business, travel, sports, 
hobbies, local, club and church activities, etc.—things that 
can be easily turned out in sparetime. 


Free to Those Who Want to Know 


If you really want.to know the truth about your writing 
potential send for our fascinating Writing Aptitude Test. 
his searching test of your native abilities is FREE—en- 
tirely without obligation. No salesman will call. Simply mail 
coupon NOW. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). (Licensed by 
State of N. Y.) (Approved Member, National Home Study 
Council) 


Seeecetensseeseseese Ma All COUPON NOW ®882eeeesccesessenem 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 


“ promised in Wartrer’s Dicest, June. 
Mi. , 


Miss ¢ 
Mrs. j 
Address 


City Zon State 
(All correspondence counted. No salesman will call.) 
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Copyright 1959 Newspaper Institute of America 














Writers Digest poner 


EDITOR Cover: The etching featured on the cover was done by Lorraine 

Spoors. The bewildered, lonely individual drawn here needs help. 
Richard K. Abbott Maybe his failure to write successfully frustrates him. Or, his 
mystic mood can be interpreted as a “come save me” one or a 
“Tl never be satisfied until I’ve created” one. He has many feel- 


MANAGING EDITOR ings and is sensitive like you and me. WD’s series on psychological 

Richard Rosenthal blocks may help him solve some of his problems. We trust it will 
do the same for you. 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR 1 Forum 

Florence Hoffmaster 13. If You Want to Get There More Quickly, Robert Mines 


16 You Can Write Again and Be Successful, Helen Mather-Smith 
20 Writing for a Nation of Wheels, Jack Lewis 


ee eee 25 The Seven W’s of Travel Writing, Doris Wiley 


Mel B. Geldberg 29 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 

35 What's the Difference, Kathleen Lee 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 36 PR for Writers, Edmund Hasse and Leslie G. Kennon 
Jack McCain 40 Confessions of a Feature Writer, Ruth Moore Craig 


44 Writer’s Market 

50 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 
56 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 
60 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 


ART DIRECTOR 
William Leonard 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 a year; $6.00 for two years; 
3.50 a year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to 
take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. Copyright 1960 by F. & W. Publishing Co., Inc. 





Across The Desk 


The 1960 Wrirer’s YEARBOOK will be facing the acid test on the newsstands of America 
by the time you receive this issue of Wrirer’ Dicest. A splendid array of articles, markets, 
and photos of writers and editors will make this thirty-first edition just as hard to come by in 
a few months as most of its predecessors. 


The Wrirer’s YEARBOOK is able to cover certain vital areas of the writer’s world in greater 
depth than is possible in the monthly WD. The report on the Hearst publishing empire, for 
instance, combines reports on each publication with detailed statements from respective edi- 
tors. Three well-known writers were “taped” for the 1960 YEaRBook ; Nelson Algren, Erskine 
Caldwell and Meyer Levin. 


Market reports cover “The 100 Best,” television, theatrical producers, the cartoon, the 
juvenile book, the short short, chain publishers, and non-fiction. 


After all these inducements to get busy and write, the 1960 WrirEer’s YEARBOOK tanta- 
lizes the reader with its “Writer’s Paradise” feature, “Aripeka by the Sea.” If you have any 
doubts about the greatest job on earth, once through the 1960 WrirEr’s YEARBOOK will 
dispel them. 


. . . Two suggestions came in on new products which are worth passing along. Pengad 
Companies, 22 Pengad Bldg., Bayonne, N. J., can furnish Hemlock Erasable papers. They 
will send a sample packet to those who write and mention the password “Code 10.” The 
other suggestion is billed as the “first major improvement in rubber stamps in a century,” 
and it is simply astounding to see the improvement. Write Stampak Sales Co., 255 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y.—R.K.A. 
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New Name : 
ioe tie 27th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
ear Editor: : P 
, ' in th 
To help bring your readers up to date on the . 7 Rocky Mountains 
evolution of AMERICAN MODELER, here is what has JULY 25 — AUGUST 12 
taken place: Air Traits became Air TrRaILs Hos- Outstanding Staff: 
BIES For YounG MEN, which became Younc Ray B. West, Jr. Novel 
MEN, which split into Scrence Wortp (subse- Karl Shapiro Short Story 
quently sold to Scholastic Magazines) and AMERI- psa - — oe 
. izabe ates uvenile 
, CAN MopELeER, the current title. William Stucky Shatin 
A. L. Lewis, Editor Day Tuttle Drama 
Auenican Moveren Willy Ley and Harold Walton Popular Science 
575 iim jee Stanton Peckham Book Review 
New York 22, N. Y. Write Margaret Robb, Director 
| University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
On New York 


Dear Editor: SHORTHAND IN 


Famous gg agro ngpengees 120 words 






























We are interested in hearing from writers who per minute. y Uses 

sens e ° ° ABC's. cele a home or ‘nceate classroom in- 

would be willing to contribute articles pertinent struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 

to the subject of the City of New York, past and SI Pe: ee ee ee 

present, on assignment. Our articles, to date, have od, qatie, 

been contributed free by the writers; however, we 6706 WEEKS 

hope in the near future to offer at least nominal 55 W. 42nd Savet, N. Y. 

payment if not standard rates. ; 

Epwin Piczo MOREHEAD WRITERS’ "WORKSHOP 
Editor, Our Town 
Fifth A re. 103rd 104th S 9th Annual, July 25-Aug. 5—STAFF: Robert Francis, James 
ith Ave, rd to th st. Still, Harvey Curtis Webster, Robert Hazel, Eugene 
33 New York 29, N. Y. Sloane, John Napier, and Others. SUBJECTS: poetry fic- 
to tion, nonfiction. PROGRAM: classes, conferences, group 
ge hoctures, ee hier cer mock, Seiten, 3h Per 
+ti week, room. e ewar orehea ate 

Writing to Sell College, Morehead, Ky. 
= Dear Editor: 

We Id li ' 
gal us ae ee ee ee WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
have used Writing to Sell by Scott Meredith in STEP-BY-STEP HELP 

= courses. CAN DO FOR YOU 
ts, Scott MEREDITH LITERARY The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
. AcENcy. Inc you is to give you the self-confidence that comes from 
in 580 Fifth A pias knowing that _ ty master of your Ley Regen a... 
1 venue will K that the manuscripts you put in the mail are 
New York 36, N. Y alive and yc ayes right. a gain this — by 
ge systematic study plus Miss Bloom’s personal step-by-step 

ter help in creating a story of your own. 

Manh At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with 
for anhunt you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
di D Edi om ag ys ag ze go wren Cage os ge but ragged pe 

l- ear Editor: ack on the right trac e result is that at the en 
, - = L the course you are likely to have the best story you have 
ine For quite some time we have been trying to ever written .. . AND a background that will make every 
contact Jerry Siegel, formerly of 50 Knights- ere oly i you write the kind that editors buy and 
bridge Rd., Great Neck, Long Island, New York. recognized by editore and educators alike. "Author of hundreds 
the Mr. Siegel happens merely to be none other than Scilege. ter inctraction te based on har own euscesstal writing 

“the writer with the $100,000,000 brain—the fiction techniques. Mer system has been tested and proved ouc- 

‘2 ° cessful. 
ince creator, with Joe Schuster, of Superman. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 

\ta- We are in possession of Siegel’s manuscript, SeART YOU Gn Youn WAY as a WRITER 

’ “Miracles on Antares” (the origin of which is , 
OT | dsukes te Gx ex, Ue Gee ot Boo CRITICISM SERVICE 
will e une, issue oO Y UTURE Miss Bloom can tell you what's wrong with your story and what 

SCIENCE Fiction Macazine ) and which Nicholas LM a Rowe — PS py tf oe 23°600 

Diamond assures us is “eminently appropriate” should accompany cach se nes OH -eNBrensed envelope 
gad for immediate motion-picture production. ~ PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT _ 
hey Must we call Superman personally, in order to Veuiine Seow then, Or Mirtters, 

) ; ? ’ jaza eet- r n 38, N. Y. 
The locate his nn creator? Can readers of WRITER’s (Licensed by New York State) 
DicestT help? like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
a G. Bernarp KANTor me about your step-by-step help. 
? : I I 
ark Ries-Kantor Promotions 
533 W. 112th Street 
TOT Peake:  -- | BESSSSCRS RAGA: Ake enh te ey a8 ORR Ame A ee as Rea eee 
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_ REDBOOK A TELEVISION SALE 








ngs Worth Keeping" "Dry Run" 
A Story by by Norman Struber 
Mildred North Slater To ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 
"The Transferrable Wife" 
« An Article by AGOLD MEDAL BOO 
Janet C. Ervin "Peril Is My Pay* 





(i y A Novel by Stephen Marlowe 


A MOTION PICTURE SALE 











A CONTEST WINNER “The Brat* 
"Killing gy etl by Gil Brewer 
ty Fletcher ‘ To UNITED ARTISTS 
_A MORROW BOOK ©) PUTGWMTOYEYTG | vse or ae oso wacurttan 
A Novel by Helen Nielsen "The Stream* pene arene A BOBBS-MERRILL BOOK 








An Article by "That Man Burton® 


TORONTO : | A Non-Fiction Rook 
wot. Arthur C. Clarke Mc Calls by Alfred Bercovici 
Y 























"The Boy Said No® 
"Point of Decision" FORD TIMES oSeeee he Pere eweeee 
A Story by "Prairie Grove, Arkansas* ®*The . 
Richard Hardwick, Jr. An Article by Eric Allen ae ee es 














A Story by Paul W. Fairman 
A JUVENILE BOOK ELLERY QUEEN'S Al a0 crates 


"Where's Prancer?* MYSTERY MAGAZINE A Novel by Poul Anderson A HARCOURT, BRACE BOOK 




















by Syd Hoff "The Back Stairway” "The Project” 
. t sor J 
To HARPER AND BROTHERS | * Story by Hal Ellison A Novel by Philip K. Dick 
RIA SR EL SCiEWCE FICTION 
MERCURY Truc Story 
ue Ste P FOREIGN RIGHTS 
“Where Did Lincoln “ - ' elAS ae Prony” a A SALE 
Get His Education?* I Had To Leave Home tory by Randall Garrett "Fall Girl" 
An Article by A Story by A Novel by Richard Deming 
The Hon. Samuel Pettengill Kathleen Mow Carr FRENCH RIGHTS to LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD 








LEGION SPANISH RIGHTS to EDITORIAL POSEIDON 
— : BRITISH RIGHTS to BOARDMAN LTD. 
Extension REAL *ambush In Brittany® NORWEGIAN RIGHTS to COOP EUROPE 

"The Fence® "Captain Al Colvin" An Article by Bud Kane DANISH RIGHTS toe WINTHERS FORLAG 
A Story by Mary Nutt An Article by Jay Scott (U. S. PUBLISHER: ZENITH BOOKS) 

















SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 13% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words;$5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
per wer and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

‘‘Well, Scott Meredith, the writer’s agent, has gone and done it. Yes, he has written a new bible for writers 
that is a clear blueprint for all hoping to break into the selli ing game. In his new book, Meredith gives you the om 
talk in everyday speech. Here isa Look that i is a must for all of you who dream of someday selling your brain-child . 

—Bridgeport (Connecticut) Life 

Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 

33rd Street, New York 16, New York, $3.95. 



































During the creative process, many writers reach the so- 
called writer’s block, or a psychological impass. We hope 
that our series of articles showing how to overcome the 
more common blocks will help make some of your own 
doubts, fears and frustrations disappear. 


If You Want To Get 
There More Quickly 


By Robert Mines 


While I landed in top magazines more quickly than do most writers, it 
was not, essentially, due to my writing ability. (Once, for instance, Roger 
Dakin, then article editor at Woman’s Home Companion, so despaired 
of my getting a piece “right” that he even sent a staff man to North 
Carolina to rework it with me.) As to what factors were probably respon- 
sible, I can suggest several—most of which I originally acquired from 
my training as a psychologist. They might well be helpful to you, too. 
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' It was very early in my writing career that 

I made what I now regard as one of my most 
important decisions. J decided that I would 
write largely about subjects that most inter- 
ested me and for magazines I most enjoyed 
reading. 

Following this rule will, of course, narrow 
the scope of magazines to which any of us 
will make submissions—but not as much as 
one might expect. (The average would-be 
writer seems to follow routinely quite a range 
of publications.) And it does have three 
major advantages: (1) In my case at least, 
the main one has been the elimination of all 
those hours a writer must devote to the read- 
ing of back issues of magazines to which he 
wishes to contribute but with whose special 
requirements he isn’t familiar. 

(2) Moreover, it can also eliminate much 
trial-and-error. Most of us will write more 
quickly, surely, and, I think, successfully 
when we are attempting a type of literary 
composition which we ourselves have long 
enjoyed. We get rid of a great degree of the 
worry we would otherwise suffer over “slant,” 
“formula,” and “technique.” From our years 
of reading this kind of thing, we’ll have sub- 
consciously absorbed many of the rules in- 
volved in its creation. 

When I first began magazine writing, for 
instance, I felt that my professional back- 
ground would especially suit me for writing 
articles for the fact detective and confession 
magazines, and, since both were supposed to 
welcome new writers, I tried each. I man- 
aged to sell to both. But while I myself had 
been a constant reader of fact detective mag- 
azines, I had rarely read confessions. Prob- 
ably this was why an article I did for TRuE 
ConFessIon (on hidden personality factors 
that can wreck a marriage) took twice as 
long as the total hours required for three dif- 
ferent articles for Front Pace DETECTIVE, 
True Potice CasEs, and Inswwe DETECTIVE. 
While the latter required more research, 
they also involved far less analyzing, revision, 
and endless sweat. It was experiences like 
this that developed my abiding faith in this 
rule. 

(3) For much the same reasons, I have 
tried to restrict my writing largely to subjects 
in which I have real interest and about 
which I have personal knowledge. I once did 
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an article for THis Week, for instance, 
called “New Ways To Beat The Heat.” 
Though the subject matter was somewhat 
“borderline” as far as my own sphere of 
knowledge was concerned, I was anxious to 
break into this magazine. But while Tus 
WEEK paid me handsomely for my article, 
on an hourly rate I received considerably less 
for it than I did, for example, for another 
piece sold the following month to Coronet. 
For the Tuts WEEK article, I spent over a 
month on pure research. Since the CoRONET 
article dealt with personality difficulties with 
which I had had long experience, however, 
it required almost none. The writing itself 
was also easier to do. Articles in which we 
have intense personal interest usually are. 


Developing Articles From Files 


To make my research as painless as I could, 
early in my writing career, I began collecting 
stories and clippings relating to any subject 
about which I might ultimately write. To 
each of these subjects I devoted an indi- 
vidual filing folder. Soon I had some 200 of 
these. (Currently they range from “Acci- 
dents” to “Zoology.” ) Thus, no matter what 
the topic may be about which I am to write, 
I’m likely to have a folder complete with 
anywhere from 5 to 50 clippings on it. Nat- 
urally, the longer you maintain such files, the 
more valuable and complete they become. 

I find that these files will often suggest arti- 
cles to me. In looking through a folder I may 
find, for instance, that while various articles 
have dealt with a problem from specific 
points of view, no single piece has attempted 
to “tie them altogether.” So I'll attempt 
such a job, relating these individual prob- 
lems to each other and to the “whole.” In 
looking through my “Marriage”’ file, for ex- 
ample, I once noticed that I had collected 
several articles dealing with a type who 
might consciously want to get married but 
who was subconsciously resisting it all the 
while—and whose subconscious resistance 
would be likely to persist even after the knot 
had been tied. But I found no article that 
was specifically built around this type. I 
wrote such an article; it later appeared in 
Coronet; and while it contained little that 
was new, it was widely quoted and, inciden- 
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tally, brought me a number of compliments 
on its being so “solidly-researched.” Actually, 
I was able to complete it in less than a week, 
because I had been painlessly acquiring all 
the research material before I even thought 
of the article. 

It’s an excellent idea, too, periodically to 
review your files to spot “trends.” The first 
time I browsed through mine with this in 
mind I was amazed at how many articles 
were offering ten little rules or other self- 
cures for even the most extreme emotional 
problems. So I wrote an article directed 
against this tendency, called “Remember 
You’re Not A Psychiatrist.” It was published 
in Woman’s Home Companion and was 
widely reprinted. 

To my files, I not only add clippings, but 
possible article ideas, notations about slant 
or treatment of potential subjects, even quo- 
tations. I would certainly suggest that you 
not overlook the possible use of quotations. 
Not only have I fashioned articles out of 
them but even a book. Several years ago I 
began collecting the funniest things people 
had said to their psychiatrists, and in 1958 
Dial Press published the collection under the 
title My Mind Went All To Pieces, with 
illustrations by Jules Feiffer. Portions of it 
were reprinted in NEwswEeEk, Loox, Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, and three other magazines, 
which I gather is not bad for a first book. It 
was another example of success through 
painless research. 

Much as these things may make one’s back- 
ground effort easier, there remain the prob- 
lems that can always drastically slow up the 
writing process itself—the discouragement 
occasioned by a rejection slip, the feeling of 
“not being in the mood,” or the feeling that 
we want to write something of a type far dif- 
ferent from what is on our schedule. 


Defeating the Rejection Block 


Perhaps the greatest setback of all is caused 
by a rejection slip. Very early in my writing 
career I decided that, to make these rejec- 
tions less painful, I would attempt to follow 
three rules: 

(1) Have more than one manuscript in the 
mail at a time. (This rule was suggested to 
me by a remark made by Edgar Wallace, the 





My Mind Went All To Pieces 


famous English mystery writer, that the 
individual who is most likely to give up writ- 
ing is the person who attaches all his dreams 
to one manuscript at a time. ) 

(2) Keep in mind that the sting of a rejec- 
tion is always lessened the moment the article 
is mailed to another magazine. 

(3) Vary submissions to larger magazines 
with at least a few to smaller ones. Every so 
often, the larger magazines will take to re- 
garding nothing you do as right. The smaller 
magazines, however, usually remain more 
faithful. In fact, in the first years of author- 
ship, they are the ones most likely to come 
through with the consistent support neces- 
sary to keep you in the business. 


What to Do About Those 
“Not in the Mood Blues” 


But what of those times when a writer is 
simply “not in the mood”? This is probably 
one of the most taxing problems any author 
will ever face. If he’s a professional, he’s 
likely to force himself to write, whether he 
feels like it or not. But even so, at such times 
his writing is very likely to be so forced as to 
make unusual revision necessary, thereby 
wasting more time. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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You Can Write Again and Be Successful | : 

By Helen Mather-Smith : 

A very simple success 25 

formula: think about writing, f 

and work at writing. mn 

I was on the road to a successful writing career in 1936—scenarios, 

feature articles for King Features Syndicate and magazines—when 
I decided that I could make money much more quickly in the busi- 

ness world. So I quit writing. o 

Result? I made the filthy lucre, all right, but that didn’t satisfy je 

me. For twenty years I was sorry I had stopped writing. I specu- d 
lated on where I'd have been in the field if I had continued my 

slow, uphill climb. I wondered, over and over, if I could still e 
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write. I was dying to try but scared to death 
of failure. How should I start? What should 
I write about? I was in a vicious circle. How 
to get out of it? Write I must—so why didn’t 
I? The years piled up and I continued to 
shun my typewriter as if it were the plague. 
The burning question was . . . could I turn 
out a salable manuscript after all those non- 
producing years? 

Well, there was only one way to find out if 
I could still write, and that was to write. 
And out of all the ideas I had for books, 
articles and short stories, I decided to try a 
juvenile book. Why? Perhaps because I am 
concerned, along with many others, about 
the increase in juvenile delinquency, and I 
have a strong theory that juvenile delin- 
quency might be curbed if kids would read 
more adventure books—something to satisfy 
youth’s urge for adventure. Books that help 
children let off steam as if they themselves 
were actually going through the suspense- 
adventure sequences. 


Armed with Typewriter and Ideas 


I had done a kind of mental war dance 
throughout the years until, like a primitive 
warrior going into battle, I had worked my- 
self up to fever pitch. The typewriter was my 
weapon and all the publishers in the world 
my battleground. I went into the fight to 
win. I began to write. And as I worked, my 
confidence in myself piled up, along with the 
manuscript pages. I gave myself to the type- 
writer body and soul. Great guns, did I work! 
And it was only then that I realized the 
major reason that had kept me from writing 
for twenty years. I had been lazy. I had not 
wanted to write badly enough to subject 
myself to the gruelling task. 

Thus, after a year of extremely hard work, 
for I did not know any exact technique or 
what was wanted by publishers in a juvenile 
manuscript, the fiction-adventure book Dan- 
gerous Island was born. It immediately sold 
to Dodd Mead. Victory in the war! 

Within a few months Dangerous Island 
was picked up by the largest juvenile book 
club in the world, the Weekly Reader Chil- 
dren’s Book Club. Honor on the battlefield! 

The contract I signed with Dodd Mead 
called for an option on two more juvenile 


manuscripts. Volcano Trap, another fiction- 
adventure book, followed. Next came Won- 
ders of the Ocean Zoo and Wonders of the 
Deep Sea, both juvenile factual books but 
written, even so, with action, suspense and 
adventure. The latter two were done in col- 
laboration with Boris Arnov, Jr. Wonders of 
the Ocean Zoo was the book club selection 
for February, 1960, by the Parent’s Magazine 
Book Club for Children. 


I had proved to myself that I could write 
again and be a success at it after the lapse 
of twenty years. Yes, I did it, and so can you! 
But first you must firmly believe you can do 
it—and along with this believing you must 
be willing to work as you’ve never worked 
before. 

My Success Formula 


My formula, you ask, for writing successful 
juvenile books with possibilities as book club 
selections? Well. here it is. 

Every author, I’m sure, has some kind of 
personal formula or guide in writing. In my 
case it is divided into two parts. 

Step number one—10%—Thinking about 
writing 

Sometimes it takes months or even years for 
an idea or plot to grow, develop and coagu- 
late. This is fine. But comes the time you 
must put it on paper. Then it is 

Step number two—90%—Working at 
writing 
(which goes something like this for me). 

I’ve just finished a normal day of writing. 
Almost twelve hours pounding the type- 
writer with only two half-hour breaks for 
hurried snacks. Juggle words. Rewrite. Con- 
dense. Expand. Margin notes galore. Inserts. 
Dozens of separate pages with quick ideas 
to be incorporated into the ms. I’ve prac- 
tically forgotten the rest of the world for 
many months of twelve-hour days. Nothing 
has been really real during this time except 
the characters and plot of my ms.—to put ° 
it all down so that it reads well. And espe- 
cially, so that it sounds good to the ear. This 
latter is most important. You might have to 
read your ms. aloud. In my case, I read the 
ms. many times inwardly and am able to 
“hear” it better than if I read it aloud. But 
the ms. must sound good to my ears before 
I call it finished. 
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While thinking about and working at writ- 
ing, there are certain things you do with a 
juvenile ms. to make it salable to publishers 
and book clubs. 

Stick to simple words, but at the same time 
write as if you’re talking to a friend your 
own age—never imagine you are communi- 
cating with someone younger in intelligence 
than yourself. I maintain that youngsters are 
able to understand any problem if it is 
worded simply and clearly for them. 

Start action in the beginning of the ms., 
getting over the necessary but usually dull 
exposition as quickly as possible. Sustain 
action, pace. Use brief descriptions for back- 
ground, locale, mood. Intersperse dialogue 
with plenty of excitement. 

I try to have each chapter end with sus- 
pense, giving the solution at the beginning 
of the following chapter. 


(from Dangerous Island) 

“The hours rolled slowly by—three o’clock, then 
four o’clock. There was only the sound of the chil- 
dren’s heavy breathing and the waves lapping out- 
side on the rocky shoreline. 

“Then suddenly, in the shadows of the night, 
there was a strange scraping noise, a sound which 
grew louder and nearer to the cave. 

“A huge black form crept slowly over the rocks. 
It moved deliberately toward the cave, and when it 
got there, it was so enormous that its form filled 
nearly the whole entrance. It stood there for a few 
seconds then, with that strange, scraping noise, it 
lumbered slowly over toward where the children 
lay sleeping.” 


Never forget to “play up” a dramatic situa- 
tion. Even an ordinary situation may be 
built up to a breathless climax if the proper 
words and tempo are used. However, I 
usually enlarge and emphasize the dramatic, 
unusual or humorous situations. 

Don’t be afraid of making your plot too 
complex, just as long as you solve all prob- 
lems and mysteries. 

Remember that the kids have “had it” after 
the climax. They lose interest if you tack on 
too much after that. 

Most youngsters are instinctively burning 
with the desire to learn, and they have no 
objection to absorbing knowledge painlessly 
while reading an exciting, entertaining book. 
Usually, the wonderful juvenile encyclo- 
pedias go begging for readers; so it seems a 
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was in accord with this treatment of scien- 
tific juvenile books—to entertain while 
teaching. Arnov, formerly an instructor in 
ichthyology and marine biology at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, is now teaching science 
and English in the California school system. 
He wrote the first draft of Deep Sea, I did 
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terrible loss if a writer does not seize the 
opportunity of slipping “larnin” into pages 
of adventure which will be avidly read by 
youngsters. The real problem, though, is 
how to get adventure into factual books like 
Wonders of the Ocean Zoo and Wonders of 
the Deep Sea. 


Luckily, my collaborator, Boris Arnov, Jr., 


the first draft of Ocean Zoo, and we batted 
the manuscripts back and forth between us 
until both books were finished. 

On these two books we sustained interest 
and obtained a quality of adventure by in- 
serting brief stories or unusual and humor- 
ous facts along with the usually dry, scientific 
material. For instance, the complicated data 
on currents becomes immediately interesting 
and colorful if you say, 


(from Wonders of the Deep Sea) 
“Sailing ship captains fear waterspouts because, 
with their slow-moving vessels, they have no means 

















use, 
eans 





of getting away from them in time. You will never 
guess what these captains sometimes do when 
waterspouts come near their ship. They try to 
break them up when they approach by shooting 
at them with shotguns. And it is said this often 


” 


works! 


(from Wonders of the Ocean Zoo) 

“A chicken gets awfully excited about laying only 
one egg, loudly announcing it to the whole world, 
while in the ocean a fish may silently lay thousands 
of eggs at a time, usually without anyone knowing 
when or where this spawning takes place. The 
cackling hen has most everyone believing its eggs 
are the best tasting, but there are a great many 
people in the world who think that eggs from the 
ocean are the most delicious of all. 

“Natives in the South Seas even claim that a cer- 
tain worm’s eggs are better than any other. These 
come from the Palolo Worm, a mysterious under- 
water creature that lives its whole life at the bot- 
tom of the ocean. Here it stays, head first in a hole 
of the coral reef, never venturing into open water 
or near the surface.” 


Some Fine Points in Writing Books 
For Juveniles 


Any statement you make in a factual juve- 
nile book is challenged by your editor and 
publisher. You must be able to back up 
every one of your facts. If you do not have a 
scientist for your collaborator, it may take 
you forever to do the necessary research; so 
two minds are really better than one in this 
particular writing field. But I should warn 
you that the path of collaboration is not al- 
ways smooth. It is necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind your one goal—THE BOOK 
—for things to go well. 


Ideas for your juvenile books may come 
partly from your own experiences, from 
newspaper clippings, encyclopedias or even 
legend. Developing these ideas will be ac- 
complished as you think about writing. But 
there are certain things you learn from edi- 
tor-author, publisher-author, agent-author 
relationships: if a Sunday occurs in your ms. 
be sure to have the children attend church; 
if boys and girls must spend the night to- 
gether, never allow them to have physical 
contact; keep your characters modest but 
brave, intelligent but not “smart alecky,” 
self-reliant but reacting with fear in the face 
of danger; slant your story for both boys and 
girls if you’re aiming at a book club. 

Juvenile book clubs are the jackpot of writ- 


ing for young people. The Weekly Reader 
Children’s Book Club has 300,000 members, 
pays five cents per copy (divided between 
publisher and author) for book rights and 
use of electrotypes and plates. Dangerous 
Island, which began as a book club selection 
in 1956, is now being given as a gift book by 
the club to anyone bringing in a new mem- 
ber. Awhile back it was given as a bonus 
book, along with the regular book club selec- 
tions. PARENT’s MacazineE Book Club for 
Children pays ten cents per copy for rights 
and use of plates, but’does not have the enor- 
mous membership of W.R.C.B.C. 


One very important step in a factual juve- 
nile book, besides the actual writing and 
scientific data, are the illustrations. Arnov 
and myself selected the illustrators for both 
wonder books, with the okay of the pub- 
lisher. In books of this type it is necessary to 
work closely with the illustrator, and we 
were fortunate in having Charles Mather- 
Smith, my husband, consent to do the sixty 
drawings and diagrams necessary to explain 
the simplified technical text of Deep Sea. 
These were drawn by him to the actual page 
size, not reduced. 

On Deep Sea Arnov and myself planned 
the layout, pasted in the dummy, arranged 
placing of all illustrations alongside of text, 
titled the art work, and prepared an index. 

If you write for young people you have a 
terrific responsibility. You are, in a sense, 
helping to mold future citizens, for early im- 
pressions are usually lasting ones. After talk- 
ing to hundreds of youngsters in school 
assemblies, I have found that they have not 
only been entertained and informed by all 
four books but have even been, in several 
cases, inspired by them to write. The ques- 
tions they ask are as pointed, intelligent and 
varied as any adult would ask on the subject. 
And the letters I receive from juveniles as far 
away as Australia prove to me that wherever 
or whoever the children are, their lives have 
been made happier by a good book. 

You have in your possession a terrific 
weapon—words! Treat your ms. tenderly 
and with love, have confidence in it and 
don’t be afraid to work for it. In other words, 
do your stint of thinking about writing; 
then, don’t wait years, but hurry and start 
working at writing. 
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Writing for a 


Nation of Wheels 
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By Jack Lewis 


You don’t have to be an expert 
to be able to write for the 
burgeoning automobile field. 
29 wheels markets follow 
_the article. 
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During the next year 80 million American 
drivers will drive 70 million vehicles a dis- 
tance of 950 billion miles. They'll spend 17 
billion dollars for new cars, consume 55 bil- 
lion gallons of gasoline and do approximately 
50% of their own servicing and repairs. 
These are statistics. And to anyone who's 
bucked a traffic jam recently they’re about 
as surprising as the news that next Christmas 
will fall on December 25th. 

Not quite so obvious (even to writers) is 
the fact that slanted directly at the persons 
who helped to swell these figures is a group 
of magazines that are rapidly becoming solid, 
blue-chip markets. These include Car Lire, 
Motor TREND, Roap & TRACK, SPEED AGE, 
and a score of other titles which are geared, 
in varying degrees, to the needs of the motor- 
ing public. 

The Automotive Publications—or ”The 
Wheels” as they are referred to in editorial 
circles—are not something that has sprung 
up overnight. Ever since the days of the first 
Maxwell, publishers have been intent on 
capturing a large enough slice of this group 
of “fadists” to pay editorial expenses and 
have a bit left over. How successful these 
early ventures were is largely a matter of 
conjecture. There is, however, no conjecture 
in the fact that many of The Wheels now 
rack up circulation figures of from 250,000 
to half-a-million paid copies a month. Fur- 
thermore, their circulations are increasing 
in an era when most circulation figures are 
headed for the cellar. 

And if this isn’t enough to start you in the 
direction of your typewriter, we have one 
more statistical goodie: The Wheels—in 
spite of the fact that they generally pay 5 
cents a word and up for material—are defi- 
nitely a seller’s market. 

I doubt if there is a comparable situation in 
today’s publishing field! 

What causes this paradox in the laws of 
supply and demand? If the automobile mag- 
azines are hungry for material and writers 
are hungry for sales, what could be more 
logical than for the two to get together? 
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We brought these questions up at a writer’s 
club last month. The results? One fellow 
claimed he shied away from the auto mags 
because he felt their needs were too special- 
ized to be handled by the general scribe. An- 
other chap claimed he didn’t know enough 
about the subject to turn out authoritative 
material. Oddly enough this second man is a 
selling science fiction writer who apparently 
has no trouble at all in writing authori- 
tatively about extra-terrestrial life on the 
fourth planet of Carinae. 


What It Takes to Be An Expert 


Very well, I hear someone say, so I’ve 
driven a car for fifteen years, know how to 
change a tire and add antifreeze. Does this 
make me an expert? Before we can answer 
that we must first agree on what we mean by 
the term “expert.” My dictionary defines the 
word as “A person with special knowledge in 
some field.”” Now suppose we apply this defi- 
nition to the man-hours you’ve put behind 
the wheel of your car in those fifteen years. 
Compare it with the actual time it takes to 
become a dentist, or a toolmaker, or even a 
nuclear physicist. Is your opinion of yourself 
going up a bit? Good. Now start digging 
back into your experiences on the highway, 
or under the hood, or on that used car lot 
where the fast-talking salesman sold you the 
car that used a quart of oil every time you 
backed it out of the garage. 

Suppose you had to relive these experiences. 
Could you do anything to avoid making the 
same mistakes? If the answer is yes, you’ve 
already got the makings of a story. 

But before you begin that blistering—and 
perhaps well-deserved—exposé on used car 
lots, let me give you a word of caution. Steer 
clear of the “Me and Joe” stuff. Your poten- 
tial readers can get all the amateur advice 
they want at the office water cooler. From 
you they’re going to expect professional 
counsel. If this seems to conflict with any- 
thing I’ve said earlier, let me repeat that you 
don’t have to be the final authority on any- 
thing. But you’d darn well better check with 
an authority—preferably one you can quote. 

Here’s the opening paragraph to my article 
“You Can Outwit City Traffic,” which ap- 
peared in the March ’59 Car Lire: 
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Ask any cab driver what he considers the most 
important single drawback to making a decent 
living and he’ll probably answer: “Traffic tie-ups!” 
The cab driver’s pay is directly dependent to the 
number of fares he can move safely through traffic. 
The more miles, the more money. When he’s 
stalled in traffic, his pay stops. It’s as simple as 
that. 

The article then goes on to describe a num- 
ber of the various tricks used by cab drivers 
to make better time through traffic. Before 
starting the article I went out and actually 
talked to cab drivers. Why cab drivers? Be- 
cause I felt a cab driver would be the ulti- 
mate authority on the subject of “How to 
Fight City Traffic—and Win”—a splash sub- 
title that Car Lire used on the cover. 

Here’s a list of articles that come very close 
to being the type of material the automobile 
magazines are looking for: “The American 
Motorist—Number One Tax Sucker,” by 
Art Larsen, Car Lire, May °59; “Save 
Money on Taxes,” by William Carroll, 
Motor TREND, April ’59; “Are You Being 
Brainwashed by Your Car,” by Rodger Dar- 
ling, Motor Trenp, May ’59; and “The 
$50 Million Spark Plug Racket,” by F. T. 
Porter, Car Lire, Nov. 58. 

All of these articles have one thing in com- 
mon. Each of them could have been re- 
searched and written by anyone familiar 
with the mechanics of journalism. This state- 
ment will not, I hope, be interpreted as an 
attempt to discredit the authors of this fine 
material, but rather as an indication that the 
auto magazines are currently buying ideas 
that appeal to the masses, instead of a com- 
paratively small group of semi-technicians 
who talk in terms of compression ratio and 
maximum torque. 

Does this mean that The Wheels aren’t 
interested in technical scoops or authentic 
“glimpse into the future” articles from quali- 
fied persons in the automotive field? Man, 
you should be so lucky! The pseudo-secrecy 
with which Detroit handles its press releases 
has whetted the public appetite just enough 
to guarantee you the red carpet treatment 
should you be able to contribute anything in 
the nature of “inside” information. But the 
point is, you don’t have to have advance in- 
formation concerning the design of next 
year’s Plymouth to sell the auto mags. They 
buy other material too. 
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Scratching the Surface 


Last year, for example, I became intrigued 
by some of the incredible used car bargains 
that were being acquired at government 
auctions. It occurred to me that an acquain- 
tance of mine had purchased a number of 
vehicles from various government agencies. 
Could he tell me anything concerning the 
procedure of buying government surplus 
that I couldn’t learn at my local post office? 
He could and did. And as a result of this in- 
terview I wrote “Bid For A Used Car By 
Mail—And Save,” which appeared in the 
August ’58 Car LiFe. 

Furthermore, during the course of my con- 
versation with the man who bids on govern- 
ment surplus, I met another man, who had 
worked out a system by which he’s made sev- 
eral excellent used car purchases through the 
Classified Columns of his daily newspaper. 
Car Lire bought this one from me too and 
used it in the November ’58 issue under the 
title “Deal Direct For Your Used Car.” Pay- 
ment for these averaged out to about ten 
cents a word. 

The thing that makes writing for The 
Wheels so gratifying is the fact that material 
for a fresh article is usually no further away 
than your own experience—or the experi- 
ence of one of your immediate friends. Not 
everyone (alas) knows what it’s like to be 
held prisoner in a Turkish harem. But every- 
one—or nearly everyone—has had some ex- 
perience involving a motor vehicle that, if 
properly researched and presented, should 
prove interesting or educational to other 
motorists. 





Like every other group of magazines, of 
course, The Wheels are widely varied in 
their editorial slants and basic subject mat- 
ter. There are, however, enough magazines 
in the field so that practically any fresh sub- 
ject will hit at least one of these well-paying 
markets. 


Where Do You Fit In? 


What can you write about? If you’re me- 
chanically inclined you might work up a list 
of tricks on cold-weather starting, or how to 
check on the honesty of your auto mechanic, 
or what to do till the mechanic comes. And 
if you’re not—if you fall into that vast cat- 
egory of people who don’t know the differ- 
ence between a distributor cap and a mail- 
man’s head covering—you can write about 
merchandising methods and trends. You can 
write exposés, nostalgia pieces, regional items. 
This last category is especially good since 
everyone has in his immediate area some 
automotive phenomenon which could, if 
properly presented, be elevated to an item of 
national interest. For example, while living 
on Long Island I did “America’s First Super- 
highway,” a nostalgic and informative piece 
about the rise and fall of Vanderbilt’s Motor 
Parkway. Arthur Unger used it in the Janu- 
ary ’57 issue of Car Lire, and it has since 
brought me two reprint checks—one from 
the highly-selective CatHotic DicEst. 
Shortly after I finished this regional item, 
we moved to the Kansas City area, where 
fresh material of potentially national interest 
immediately began to present itself. Just last 
week, in fact, two article ideas came to my 
attention. The first was the revelation that 
Kansas City is the second largest automotive 
manufacturing center in the United States. 
The second concerns the building of a drag 
strip by a private group of citizens, whose 
prime interest is to encourage an interest in 
automotive subjects while keeping the risks of 
hot rodding down to a calculated minimum. 
Both these items will make salable articles 
when I get around to doing them. And if (as 
is extremely likely since this appears in a 
national writer’s magazine) someone in this 
area happens to scoop me on them, good 
luck. There’ll always be other things to write 
about. 
For who can deny that America has shaped 
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itself into a vast nation of wheels? The auto- 
mobile has molded our land, connected our 
cities, created our suburbs, built up our larg- 
est industry, and reshaped the living habits 
of the entire world. 

Nothing this important could fail to stim- 
ulate the imagination of any writer for very 
long. 

Wheels Markets 


Car Craft, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Dick Day, Editor. This large-size format 
magazine is devoted almost exclusively to the care, 
maintenance and performance of hot rods, plus 
well-illustrated accounts of activities at various 
dragstrips and organizations devoted to the rituals 
of rodding and customizing. Photos are important 
here. Payment is good and on acceptance. 


Car Life, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. The 
slogan of this magazine is “The Family Auto Mag- 
azine”; hence, all material should be geared to the 
average motorist. Michael Pistor, Editor, is inter- 
ested in articles from 1000 to 3000 words featuring 
gyp schemes which effect the American motorist. 
Also, how-to-do-it material and money-saving hints 
which are pitched toward the man in the driver's 
seat rather than the mechanically-inclined semi- 
specialist who installs his own cylinder rings. 

Also needed are articles concerning people and 
places that figure prominently in the automotive 
field. Payment varies with position of story and 
importance of subject matter. 


Cars, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Larry 
Shaw, Editor, states that this new automotive 
monthly will not be bound by old conventions and 
outmoded attitudes. 

First issue (December 1959) contains material 
on rods and customs, new car comparison tests, 
technical analysis, drag strip reports, and how-to- 
do-it articles by some of the biggest names in the 
automotive writing field. Payment varies but is 
good. 

In future issues, Shaw says, expect the unexpected. 

Articles under 1000 words have the best chance 
here if accompanied by a good selection of black- 
and-white photos. 


Car Speed and Style, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Larry Shaw, Editor, is always in the 
market for compactly-written articles slanted at 
the hot rod enthusiast. Material used ranges from 
the $5.00 do-it-yourself project, to elaborate pic- 
ture stories featuring the best rods and customs in 
America. Photos very important here. Payment 
varies. 


Custom Rodder, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Larry Shaw, Editor. Similar in content and 
format to Car SPEED AND STYLE, except that em- 
phasis here seems to be more on modification and 
souping procedures. Articles run between 500 and 
1000 words and should be accompanied by a lib- 
eral supply of photos. 
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Foreign Car Guide, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. Editor Don Ellenberger is anxious to look 
at anything and everything of interest to the Volks- 
wagen enthusiast. 


The Highway Magazine, Middletown, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by the Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc. While much of the material used here deals 
with highway construction, Editor H. M. Gray is 
also interested in well-illustrated travel features as 
well as an occasional factual-nostalgia piece deal- 
ing with the early days of auto travel. 

Standard rate for original unpublished material 
is 6 cents a word and payment is on acceptance. 
Editor Gray stresses the fact that all material sub- 
mitted here must include good illustrations. 


Home & Highway, 7447 Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Ill. 
This is the official house organ for Allstate Insur- 
ance Company and boasts a total printing of more 
than 400,000 copies. 

Approximately half the material used here is 
geared, in a subtle manner, to highway safety, driv- 
ing tips, and miscellaneous automotive information 
designed to promote better driving habits among 
Allstate’s policyholders. 

Pay here is about 10 cents a word for articles up 
to 1200 words. Query first. 


Hot Rod, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Probably the most widely read of all rod- 
ding publications, Hot Rop maintains a monthly 
circulation of nearly half-a-million copies and is 
dedicated to making the sport safer by working 
with, rather than against, law enforcement agencies. 
Editor Wally Parks uses well-illustrated articles 
(not over 1000 words) dealing with all phases of 
rod and custom activities. Also picture stories 
showing unusual engine closeups and detailed 
souping procedures. Payment here is 5 cents a 
word and up with additional payment for photos. 


Motor Guide, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Practically all the material used in this bi-monthly 
is reprinted from other Great American Publi- 
cations. Therefore, according to Sheldon Wax, 
Editorial Director, it should not be considered a 
market for original material. 


Motor Life, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Uses how-to-do-it articles dealing with prod- 
ucts and trips to off-beat locations. In connection 
with the latter, Motor Lire has recently embarked 
on an extensive coverage of car and camping activ- 
ities. This includes travel trailers, camping trailers, 
pickup campers and any kind of outdoor living in 
which a car figures importantly. 


’ Editor Don Werner says that everything should 


have a predominantly masculine slant and writers 
are advised to query first. Payment is good and on 
acceptance. 


Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. Edi- 
tor William J. Trepagnier points out that his read- 
ers (members of the A.A.A. of Michigan) are not 
mechanics and because of it he leaves the technical 
aspects of motoring to other magazines. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The Seven W’s 
of Travel Writing 


By Doris Wiley 


A potential travel writer has to have wandering feet, an inquisitive nose, 
keen eyes, an understanding heart, pencil-jotting fingers, and a collecting 
instinct. For over sixteen summers Ray, my camera-toting and picture- 
taking husband, and our two children have been on the go. We have peered 
into, climbed over, driven on and about, swam in or boated through most 
of the United States, many provinces in Canada, and a portion of Mexico. 

In 1952 I made—or tried to make—my debut as a travel writer. I had 
sold many diversified articles and stories to trade journals and several reli- 
gious publications. I had sold feature articles to PopuLAR MECHANICS, 
SCIENCE AND MECHANICS, CHRISTIAN ADvocaATE and HousEHOoLp. There- 
fore, I thought I was a good candidate for writing travel articles. 


The market list in Wrirer’s Dicest stated that HousEHoLp magazine 
was in need of travel articles. Because I had already sold a feature story to 
this magazine, I wrote a letter to the editor listing my travel experience. 
I informed him that I had logbooks, maps, and boxes of travel literature 
for reference. I asked the editor how many articles he would like me to 
dash off for him in the next few weeks. 
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Dash off? In the next few weeks? Hah! 
Obviously, I hadn’t learned my “Seven W’s” 

My letter did bring a response. It suggested 
that I study the style of several travel articles 
published in other magazines. (I did.) And 
it included a list of specifications that should 
be followed in writing a family travel-guide 
article for HouseHno.p. The helpful editor 
said that since we were going to Washington, 
D.C., anyway, I could, on speculation, try 
to write an article on our trip. 

Prior to leaving I had to send him a pros- 
pectus in outline form stating what we in- 
tended to see each day. He suggested 
changes, which I tried to follow. 

We did go to Washington, D. C. When we 
got home, I wrote the stupendous article! 
Weeks passed and the article was returned 
along with several pages telling me what was 
wrong with it and questioning many of my 
“facts.” I revised my prose, rechecked my 
facts, and sent off version No. 2. More weeks 
passed—and then the mailman brought it 
back to me with a note from the editor ask- 
ing if I felt like trying again. This time I fol- 
lowed his instructions to the letter and wrote 
a family travel-guide article on Washington, 
D. C. Again I waited, consoling myself with 
the thought that the article was written only 
on speculation. Then it came! A check with 
three figures before the decimal point. My 
study and hard work and perseverance had 
paid off. 

The following summer HovusEHOLp gave 
me two other travel stories on speculation. 
After that I was given an annual assignment 
because I had formulated and was able to 
apply my “Seven W’s.” 


The Seven W’s 


My “Seven W’s” for travel writing are: 
work,where, when, why, which, what, whee! 
Work. This entails the preliminary letter 
writing and research that are essential before 
you can map out an itinerary. Each state has 
a Department of Travel and Publicity that 
will send to you free of charge an official 
state road map, informative booklets, and 
travel literature on its outstanding scenic 
and commercial attractions. From these 
sources you must dig out the unusual and 
make it part of your itinerary before you 
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leave home. If you wish to query an editor 
about a travel article, it is wise to do so be- 
fore you start on the trip. Send your antici- 
pated itinerary with your letter, along with 
the plans you have for writing it up. If your 
ideas appeals to the editor, he may give you 
the names of key people, at various places, 
whom you can contact for additional help 
and information. I plan my itineraries care- 
fully, for every morning, afternoon, and 
night of the trip. When they have been ap- 
proved, I set up appointments with key peo- 
ple for a definite day and hour. To do so 
takes careful mileage count and planning. 
Where? This is the setting for the travel 
article. It should be a region, combination of 
states, or a city that has an outstanding ap- 
peal to tourists. Timeliness enters the pic- 





ture, too. I predict that Alaska will be a 
tourist mecca within the next few years and 
should be a good selection for a travel article. 
When you write your travel article, never 
lose sight of the where. John Brown’s grave 
is near Lake Placid, New York, in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains, and let’s say your article 
covers this region. Fine, tell your readers 
, about the grave, but don’t take John Brown 
back to Harper’s Ferry and keep him in the 
Underground Railroad or hanging from the 
Sour Apple Tree for so many paragraphs 
that your reader forgets all about Lake 
Placid and the Adirondack Mountains. 
When? The when is not only the best time 
of the year to see the where you have selected, 
but also the suggested length of the tour, the 
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hour, day, or week when you can view this 
and that, the time it will take a tourist to go 
through such and such a cave, cross Lake 
Michigan, etc. 

Why? This is the build-up of a locale, so 
worded as to persuade the reader to get in 
his car, or on a boat, plane, bus or train, and 
head for this spot as quickly as he can. 

The where, when, and why should be 
worked into the lead of the article in some 
manner. In the June, 1957, HousEHOLD my 
travel-article lead was: 


When the temperature soars do you wish for crisp 
air, blue water, and spicy pines? Do you gaze at 
the pictures and sigh, “Oh, how I wish we could 
be there?” 

You can stop wishing and actually experience 
such peace and beauty for 12 delightful, inexpen- 
sive days. It’s waiting for you in upper Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Canada’s province of Ontario. Our 
2600 land miles and 160 water miles will keep you 
near water each day. In fact you will swim in 
water, travel through it, over it, beside it, and fish 
in it if you wish. ... 


Which? The which are the sign posts di- 
recting potential reader-tourists to this high- 
way, this unusual restaurant, that convenient 
motel or hotel, these attractions. Be sure that 
you are accurate in your highway numbers, 
mileage, addresses, and names. 

What. The what is the accurate description 
of everything that you see and do. You have 
to be on the spot yourself and take notes and 
more notes. To write a condensed descrip- 
tion of one place, you must know many, 
many things about it that don’t appear in 
print. You can get some tips and help if you 
stop at chambers of commerce and also talk 
to the publicity director of outstanding at- 
tractions. All the many advertising leaflets 
you gather may also help you. 

The what should also include important 
data about entering or leaving another coun- 
try, such as these lines from an article in the 
April, 1958 HouseHo tp. 


Near Chazy take State 9B to Rouses Point, head- 
quarters for customs and immigration and the por- 
tal to French-speaking Quebec Province, called 
New France. It is wise to prepare in advance a list 
including serial numbers of such articles as radio, 
camera, gun, outboard motor, typewriter, and 
camping equipment, for they are entered on your 
traveler’s vehicle permit and checked again when 
you leave. No passports are necessary, but have 
some identifying papers with you to prove your 
United States citizenship. 


Each traveler can bring back $200 of duty-free 
merchandise if he stays more than 48 hours. Almost 
everyone will accept United States currency, but 
receiving less change because of the difference in 
valuation can be confusing. Gas, too, is more 
expensive, but you get a five-quart gallon. 


My husband and I keep three notebooks on 
each of our trips: one for mileage and the 
exact costs of everything, one for the records 
of our black-and-white photos, and one for 
the colored pictures we take. It isn’t easy to 
keep three notebooks, see, hear, feel, smell, 
interview, and take pictures of everything, 
but it pays off. 

Whee! This is the drama, the human inter- 
est, the unexpected side trips that give you 
the “inside feel” of the locale. You have to 
take your time, be fond of people, do some 
talking—but much more listening—to locate 





this much-needed part of a travel article. I 
began an article in the April, 1956 House- 
HOLD with some whee. 


Are you “plumb” tired? Do you want a family 
vacation where the code is: Don’t do today what 
you can put off until tomorrow? If so, head for 
the center of the U.S., the beautiful country of 
southern Missouri, northwest Arkansas, and north- 
east Oklahoma. 

As a native might say, “You might just better stay 
a spell and look at the hiils. It’s purty country. The 
mountains ain’t so high, but the valleys are mighty 
deep.” 


On this trip, as with many others, we got 
off the main highways to get the feel of the 
country. We were fortunate to meet a 
charming Ozark native, whose conversation 
gave us what we were seeking. 
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W ork—Again!, only now in the form of 
writing, rewriting, and marketing your arti- 
cle. Most editors want a road map with the 
article with the highways you have followed 
well marked and the stops circled or under- 
lined. 

Black-and-white glossy pictures, 8x10, are 
a must with such magazines as NATIONAL 
Motorist, PEOPLE AND Paces, DopcE 
News, and AMERICAN Moronrist. We take 
and develop our own black-and-white pic- 
tures. It is important to write a legend for 
each picture and attach the typed infor- 
mation to the back of the picture with cello- 
phane tape. 

How to Slant 


Now comes the problem of knowing where 
to send your article. Many good travel mar- 
kets have folded recently, so you should 
carefully study the existing markets before 
you query the editor or write your article. 
Motor News wants travel stories about 
Michigan only, Westways wants articles 
about the West. The New York Times and 
other newspapers want articles for their 
travel section that give a straight news and 
travel story about one particular spot. Also 
some magazines use third-person, some first- 
person stories. 

I believe that slanting is necessary in travel 
articles because each market has a different 
type of travel article that it publishes. The 
travel articles in Hotipay and BEetTer 
Homes AND GaRDENS are not like those 
printed in Forp Times. 

I did querying and slanting and sold arti- 
cles on Florida to three different magazines. 
I used a different theme for each article and 
slanted each one to fit the magazine I hoped 
to sell it to. 


Turn Ideas Into Stories 


Travel writing can cover a broad field if, 
when you are on a trip, you let your imagi- 
nation work at the same speed as the speed- 
ometer. I have learned to shout “STOP!” 
One of these stops was in Missouri when I 
saw a novel way a farmer was using to sell 
his strained honey. Ray took pictures while I 
scouted about and did some interviewing, 
being careful to get the correct figures and 
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names. I got permission from the people in- 
volved to write the story and sold it to Cap- 
PER’S FARMER. 

In Indiana I saw an unusual landscaped 
lane leading to a farm home. That called for 
another “STOP!”, picture taking, interview- 
ing, and writing. I sold the article to THE 
FurRow. 

Out of travel grew a big story on industry 
in different parts of the country. I told how 
it could enliven a trip, educate, and stretch 
the vacation dollars—and sold my article to 
HovusEHOLD. 

Your camera can be as important as the 
idea and script in many instances. We be- 
came rural mail box addicts as we covered 
the country from coast to coast. If I saw an 
unusual rural mail box, I yelled “STOP!” 
and the youngsters would say, “Oh no, not 
another mail box!” As Ray took pictures, I 
got the lay of the land, the owner’s name, 
and some inside information as to why and 
how it was constructed. Some of our mailbox 
pictures (the editor had an artist make draw- 
ings of the pictures) and my interpretations 
ran as a feature column in Progressive Farmer 
for many months. We called the column 
“Mail Boxes That Flag You Down.” Still 
other mailbox pictures and stories were pub- 
lished in PopuLaR MECHANICS and ScIENCE 
AND Mecnanics. Of course in the script I 
tried to tie in a novel idea with the pictures. 


Assignments ? 


Assignments for the beginning travel writer 
are not easy to obtain. You have to sell the 
idea and your ability to the editor before he 
will let you write the story even on specula- 
tion. Hotmway and usually BetreR Homes 
AND GARDENS work on an assignment or 
speculation basis after you are out of the 
“novice” class. In most cases it is the finished 
article that is your agent. 

Use all facets of travel to get established, 
but never try to be an armchair traveler and 
rely entirely on travel literature for your 
story. The editors can sense it immediately 
after glancing at the first paragraph, and 
you lose prestige and acquire a rejection slip 
at one and the same time. You must be on 
the spot and work to get the where, when, 
why, which, what, and whee! 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


And there goes your best alibi—that there 
aren’t enough good, responsible publishers 
who will take on good responsible writing, 
your kind of writing. There are. For months 
now I have been unable to present the edi- 


torial needs of the old, reliable houses, sim- ° 


ply because there has been such a burgeon- 
ing of new publishers looking for new writ- 
ers. You had to know about those. 

This month again there is lots of good news 
—many new markets. 

There is first of all a brand new publishing 
house, Purdy, Carlisle and Dodd, Inc. Mr. 
Theodore M. Purdy has been editor-in-chief 
of Appleton-Century-Crofts, vice president 
and editor-in-chief of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and, from 1957 to 1959, president of Cow- 
ard-McCann. 

Mr. Carlisle has been an editor at Rinehart 
and at Knopf. Mr. Dodds has valuable ex- 
perience to contribute, having been an edi- 
tor for Coward McCann, director of adver- 
tising and promotion at Putnam’s, and a 
West Coast editorial scout. 


This firm offers an interesting innovation in 
that its principal headquarters will be on the 
West Coast, at 360 Lombard Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Of course there will be 
a New York office too. At the time that this 
was being written, New York quarters had 
not yet been established. The temporary 
New York address is 156 East 79th Street. 
Mr. Purdy is now in England, but when he 
returns he will supervise the New York office. 

Mr. Dodd will be at the San Francisco ad- 
dress, and Mr. Carlisle will spend a few 
months a year in New York and the rest of 
the time in California. 

This is not a regional company, but a 
national organization which plans to avail 
itself of writing talent from all over the 
country, and to distribute its books nation- 
ally. The plan is for a general trade list of 
fiction and nonfiction. No paper-back books 
right now, though there js a possibility for 
quality soft-covers in the future. No mys- 
teries or westerns at the moment. Later? Per- 
haps. Quality books? Yes. Books of broad 
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popular appeal? Definitely, yes. Biography, 
humor? By all means. 

A juvenile list, too, is already well under 
way. All kinds of children’s books will be 
considered, for children of all ages. 

If yours is a work of nonfiction, a query 
would be a good idea. Send it to New York 
or San Francisco, whichever office is nearer. 

Here’s another newly-organized publishing 
house—Arista Books, 225 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. This firm will issue nonfiction 
originals and reprints, both hardbound, and 
—later—paperbacks, with emphasis on art, 
philosophy, literature, and reference titles. 

Arista is closely associated with Tudor Pub- 
lishing Company whose backlist will provide 
the basis for the first reissues. The line will 
be distributed to the trade by Harlem Book 
Company, which also distributes for Tudor, 
Chemical, Liveright, and Penn Prints. Man- 
aging editor is Manuel Weinstein, who is 
also advertising and sales promotion director 
for Harlem Books. 

There is special interest here in unusual, 
unorthodox, offbeat subjects which are pre- 
sented with some distinction—avant guarde 
books. On the other hand, Mr. Weinstein 
would also like to see manuscripts which 
deal with popular, practical subjects, such as 
self-help books and various how-to-do-it 
projects. At the moment you have a very 
good chance with a book which tells the 
readers how to establish a particular kind of 
business, any kind of business. 

No completed manuscripts, please. Send in 
an outline or a full query. 

Chicago will now be the home of a new 
publishing venture, The Sheldon Organiza- 
tion, with offices at 830 N. Wabash Ave. The 
head of the firm is Sheldon W. Samuels, who 
has, until recently, been the managing editor 
of Oceana Publications midwest office. Be- 
fore that he was publicity supervisor for the 
University of Chicago Press. 


Mr. Samuels will publish a general trade 
list for children as well as adults. The first 
book is already out, West of Broadway by 
Joe Diehl. The second, World Habeas Cor- 
pus by Luis Kutner, will be coming out 
about now, June 1. 


Meanwhile, From the Old Guard... 


. . there is news too. After 26 years, Alice 
Dalgliesh has retired as editor of books for 
children at Scribner’s. Retirement is the 
wrong word for Miss Dalgliesh. Rather, she 
is changing from editorial work to writing. 
Already the author of 37 books, most of 
them for children, Miss Dalgliesh is looking 
forward to producing more. And her readers 
are looking forward to reading them. 

The new juvenile editor here will be Mor- 
rell Gipson. Certainly for the present, the 
general policy will be continued of putting 
out about 25 books a year for children of all 
ages, with perhaps a special leaning toward 
picture books and books for children up to 
the third grade. Miss Dalgliesh has not gone 
in for the “vocabularized” books to be read 
by young children themselves. She believes 
the best way for children to learn new words 
is to hear them read by grown-ups. A child’s 
vocubulary should be constantly stretched, 
not limited. 

If yours is a work of fiction, send in the 
completed manuscript. With nonfiction, try 
a query. Scribner’s is at 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 17. 

At McDowell, Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 61st 
St., New York City 21, the juvenile depart- 
ment is doing well under the editorship of 
Fabio Coen. 

The key word is quality, the emphasis is on 
picture books and story books. No category 
books here, such as mystery or career books, 
and no teen books just yet, though there is a 
possibility these will be put out later. 
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This firm has recently published its first 
paperback, The Voter’s Presidential Hand- 
book—1960, by John A. Wells, a New York 
lawyer. This book will probably have record 
sales between now and Election Day, and— 
who knows?—it may continue to do well in- 
definitely. The first printing ran to 100,000 
copies. 

There is no regular, planned paperback list 
just yet, but if good ideas come in, the books 
will continue to come out on an individual 
basis. Send your queries to Warren Eyster, 
managing editor. 

AMPHOTO, American Photographic Book 
Publishing Co., Inc., 33 W. 60th St., New 
York City 23, N. Y., is in the market for 
books on any aspect of photography, 25,000 
words and up, plus pictures, with strong 
amateur how-to emphasis. There should be 
enough technical information so that the 
amateur photographers will be able to apply 
the principles discussed to their own picture 
making. 

The editor is Merwin Dembling. “Pictures 
are essential,” he said. “When we contract 
for a book, we contract for the package.” 

A query saves time all around. Be sure to 
include a thorough description of the pro- 
posed book as well as the pictures. 

Mr. Dembling makes two important prom- 
ises: “We do our best to give writers a ‘go- 
ahead’ or a ‘not-for-us’ within a week;” and 
“Our royalty terms and advances are lib- 
eral.” What more can you ask? 

At Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., the 
newly-elected president is Alfred C. Ed- 
wards. Edgar T. Rigg is now Chairman of 
the Board and chief executive officer. Stan- 
ley M. Rinehart, Jr., formerly president of 
Rinehart, and Charles F. Kindt, Jr., for- 
merly president of Winston, are senior vice 
presidents of the new firm. Among the other 
vice presidents is Walter I. Bradbury, who is 
also manager of the trade department. At 
the time of this writing, the rest of the edi- 
torial staff had not yet been set up. But this 
firm will have a trade list so large and broad 
in scope that the chances are they would 
have some interest in your kind of book, 
whatever it may be, if it is a good book of its 
kind. Send it to Walter Bradbury. 

At a cost of some $560,000, Augsburgh Pub- 
lishing House in Minneapolis is increasing 





Merwin Dembling, editor at AMPHOTO 


its present facilities by 50,000 square feet to 
a total of 155,000 square feet, to prepare for 
its broad expansion program. 

The room is needed for Wartburg Press of 
Columbus, Ohio, and Lutheran Publishing 
House of Blair, Nebraska which have merged 
with Augsburg. The facilities at Columbus 
and Blair will also continue to be used for 
the new organization. 

This house publishes and sells books, hym- 
nals, parish education and vacation school 
materials, choral music, church bulletins, 
booklets, pamphlets, bibles, etc. 

The address is 426 S. Fifth Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. Book editor is William 
Gentz. 


Now For the Magazines 


And there’s good news here too. Remember 
Story Macazine which so many of us 
mourned when it ceased publication? Well, 
it’s back in business, and even those of us 
who do not write literary stories will be glad 
to have it available for reading again. It’s a 
quarterly, which is selling at $1.25 an issue 
or a yearly subscription of $4.50. 

The editors are Whit and Hallie Burnett 
and William Peden and the editorial offices 
are at the Burnett home at 135 Central Park 
West, New York City 23; and at the home 
of William Peden, 2 Lathrop Hall, Colum- 
bia Missouri. Mr. Peden is director of the 
University of Missouri Press and head of the 
English department of the University. 

With literary material such as Story uses, 
there are of course no specifics as to subject 
matter, treatment, length, etc. The only cri- 
terion is quality. The first issue which will be 
out by the time you read this will have eight 
stories and two novellas. It will run 122 
pages. 
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Oh, yes, payment. In the past this magazine 
paid $25 per story, but it brought many a 
good writer to the attention of book pub- 
lishers and others. The rate now will be 
somewhere between $40 and $100. No serious 
income tax problems here, but you may be 
sure that a few publishing credits at Story 
will make it easier for you to sell elsewhere. 

Good luck, Story MacaZIneE. 

ComMENTARY has a new editor, Norman 
Podhoretz, a distinguished writer and literary 
critic whose work has appeared in PARTISAN 
Review, THE New Yorker, HArpeEr’s, 
ComMENTAary, and other similar publica- 
tions. 

CoMMENTARY uses one story per issue, and 
six, seven or eight articles which may deal 
with any aspect of American life—politics, 
sociology, culture, history, art, music. Most 
of the stories have some identification with 
Jewish life, but with the articles this is not 
required. This is a quality magazine. 

As with other quality publications, where 
the circulation and advertising is limited, 
rates are—well, fair. But Mr. Podhoretz told 
me they are now in the process of fluctuation. 
Let’s hope the magazine will do so well that 
payment will continue to move upward. 

With articles you might do well to query 
first. 

Miscellanea 


At Pocket Books the editorial staff has been 
expanded. David W. White and Eugene J. 
Prakapas have joined the firm as associate 
editors. Also serving in this capacity are 
Michael Uris, and Mary Betz. Bucklin 
Moon has been serving as senior editor since 
December. 

Doris Flowers has been advanced to ex- 
ecutive vice-president at Messner’s, and 
Mannie Klein is now sales manager here. 

The markets are growing, but so is the com- 
petition, and not merely from other writers. 
There are at least two “magazines for edi- 
tors” which serve up “ready-to-print” fea- 
ture articles, including even sets of 8x 10 


Top, Whit Burnett ; center William Peden ; bot- 
tom, Hallie Burnett. The WD staff passes on its 
best wishes to these three people who are dedicated 
to a most worthwhile venture — recognition of 
quality literature. 
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glossies, at no charge at all, to any editors 
who are willing to use them. They’re well- 
written, proof-read, and guaranteed to be 
“uncontroversial.” Where’s the catch? 

Well, these are primarily promotion or 
public relations projects. The idea is to get 
publicity, (favorable of course) for clients 
and their products. The press agent sends 
out a catalogue of his wares to likely news- 
paper and magazine editors, who check off 
the items they want and just wait for Uncle 
Sam’s trusty postmen to bring them. 

Who can object if in the course of an article 
about jet planes the name TWA seems to re- 
cur with persistent frequency? Or, if in an 
article which has a series of recipes and use- 
ful information about housekeeping, General 
Foods Products seem to be the only ones 
available? What is the difference really be- 
tween this kind of product plugging and the 
TV “concealed plug” which is being investi- 
gated by Congress? 


“We only use them to supplement the work 
we can’t do,” said one editor. “Look, don’t 
use my name or my paper’s name. We’d look 
silly if we admitted we used them all the 
time.” 

Is that the only issue involved here? 

The new President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is Arthur H. Motley, 
publisher of PARADE MaGAzINeE. 

Marlene Dietrich is suing McCatv’s for 
$2,000,000 worth of damages based on their 
recent article about her. 


The next two books to be written by Evan 
Hunter promise to be rewarding projects. 
The advances, sight unseen, are $25,000 each 
with an equal amount budgeted for each 
book for advertising. Pocket Books is paying 
a guaranteed minimum of $100,000 per book. 
Columbia pictures will pay a minimum of 
$100,000 for each book, plus a percentage 
of the profits, which under the contract can 
reach 10% if the book stays on the best-seller 
list long enough. Constable, of Britain will 
pay an advance of 2000 pounds for each 
novel, a new high. If the author does the 
screen adaptation himself, as he did with 
Strangers When We Meet, more money will 
change hands. The movie of The Blackboard 
Jungle made $14,000,000 for Metro. 


In Texas, even autographing parties are 


uniquely big and unorthodox. H. L. Hunt, 
an oil millionaire, wrote a book called 
Alpaca in which people who had paid high 
taxes received special bonus voting privileges. 
When publishers seemed reluctant to put 
it out, Mr. Hunt started his own publishing 
firm and published it. To the accompanying 
fanfare of newspaper and magazine report- 
ers, television and newsreel camers, and radio 
wires, the book was launched with a party 
for 600 guests. The Dallas Morning News 
reported, “Though Mr. Hunt ambled in 17 
minutes late, the crowd waited, then gobbled 
up the pocket-sized paperback as if the auto- 
graph inside were on a blank check.” 

Mr. Hunt’s annual income is estimated at 
$15 million. When asked about possible prof- 
its from the book, he answered, “Everything 
I do, I do for profit, The profit motive is 
deeply imbedded in me.” 


Contests 


Fine Arts Foundation, a national organiza- 
tion ‘to enrich the culture of the United 
States, was recently launched. Alfred I. Bar- 
ton, art patron and philanthropist of Surf- 
side, Florida, heads the Organizing Commit- 
tee, which also includes Laura Benét, poet of 
New York City, sister of the late William 
Rose and Stephen Vincent Benét; Mark Van 
Doren, poet, author and playwright; Dr. 
Marion von Ronk, California art patron; 
and Stanley Woodward, marine artist of 
Rockport, Massachusetts. 

The Foundation will subsidize worthy ar- 
tistic endeavor throughout the United States, 
with emphasis on bringing original work by 
contemporary artists, writers and musicians 
to the attention of the public. 

In explaining the purpose of the Founda- 
tion it was stated, “Certain forms of writing, 
art and music are not currently popular and 
practically no market exists for them, yet our 
country needs them as a part of our cultural 
development. The Foundation plans to help 
in bringing examples of such creative effort 
before discriminating audiences by the intel- 
ligent use of subsidies and grants-in-aid.” 

The Foundation is being incorporated as a 
national membership association, with state 
divisions and local units. Headquarters will 
be established and staffed in a location to be 
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decided by vote of the membership at the 
Annual Meeting. Mrs. Walter R. Mohr, New 
York City, is acting Treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Director, to whom all inquiries and com- 
munications should be addressed, is Edwin 
P. Geauque, Box 1286, Coral Gables 34, 
Florida. 

In commenting on the planned activities of 
Fine Arts Foundation, Edwin P. Geauque, 
Executive Director, stated: “The subsidizing 
of book manuscripts which do not stand a 
chance of acceptance by risk publishers in 
today’s economic picture will be one of the 
ways in which the Fine Arts Foundation can 
function effectively. All publishers receive 
manuscripts which they would like to pub- 
lish as prestige items, but which they know 
will not sell enough copies to pay the costs of 
production. The Foundation will not deal 
directly with authors or agents in connection 
with manuscripts, but on application by pub- 
lishers, will consider such work for a grant- 
in-aid. We believe that through these subsi- 
dies we can help to bring to the discrimi- 
nating reader fine examples of literature 
which otherwise would not get into print.” 


The sponsor of the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
television series has announced a long-term, 
two-point program aimed at stimulating the 
writing of original dramatic works for tele- 
vision. 

The president of the Kansas City, Mo. 
greeting card firm, J. C. Hall, said the com- 
pany had established the “Hallmark Fund 
for Television Drama” which will be drawn 
upon to extend commissions to writers and 
to supply cash awards of $10,000 for an in- 
ternational “Teleplay Writing Competition.” 

The fund, which will be a revolving sum of 
from $50,000 to $250,000 will be made avail- 
able to George Schaefer, producer-director 
of the NBC-TV network series, who will 
administer the commissions and direct the 
competition. 

Mr. Hall said that both activities were ex- 
pected to continue “indefinitely into the 
future” and were set up as part of a program 
to commemorate the company’s 50th anni- 
versary which is being observed in 1960. An 
international fine arts project also sponsored 
by the company as part of the anniversary 
observance will be announced soon, he said. 

The “Teleplay Writing Competition,” 
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which is expected to be conducted bi-annu- 
ally, “if it brings results beneficial to the tele- 
vision art,” Mr. Hall said, will get under way 
immediately with three cash awards of 
$5,000, $3,500 and $1,500 offered for origi- 
nal 90-minute dramatic scripts suitable for 
television presentation. The deadline for en- 
tries in the initial competition is Sept. 1. 

While the competition is open to both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, it is mainly intended 
to discover talented new dramatic writers 
for television. 

Inquiries regarding both commissions for 
drama and the Teleplay Writing Competi- 
tion can be directed in writing to the Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame, P. O. Box 2805, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, New York. 
A jury of drama authorities will be chosen 
shortly to judge the submitted scripts. 


PERSONAL RoMaNnceEs and INTIMATE STORY 
will award monthly bonuses to writers. Each 
of these Ideal magazines is launching a $100 
monthly bonus to the writers for the best 
story of the month. Awards will be based on 
readers’ votes in each magazine’s monthly 
reader poll. Bonuses will start with the bal- 
loting on the June issue and will continue 
until further notice. 


Awards 


Winning entries and citations in 11 cate- 
gories of Overseas Press Club annual awards 
for excellence in foreign correspondence and 
interpretation during 1959 were recently an- 
nounced. 


Winners received Overseas Press Club 
plaques at the Club’s 21st annual Awards 
Dinner Dance. In addition, the winners of 
the Ed Stout and E. W. Fairchild awards 
each received a cash prize of $500. 

Award and citation winners are: 

Best daily newspaper or wire service report- 
ing from abroad: won by A. M. Rosenthal, 
New York Times, for series on Poland. Cita- 
tion to Robert J. Donovan, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, for reports on President Eisen- 
hower’s trip to Russia and Asia. 

The Miami Herald was awarded a special 
citation in this category for outstanding re- 
porting of the Cuban revolution and its 
aftermath. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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By Kathleen Lee 


My mother is a writer. She is a writer as 
opposed to being an author, for an author is 
generally considered the creator of at least 
one published work. Of these, she has none, 
but she has all the properties of an author— 
pencils, paper, desk, and study. 

The fact that none of her literary master- 
pieces has been recognized in print does not 
daunt her determination. She works dili- 
gently, day and night, in her little writing 
room, turning out pages and pages of scratch 
which, when deciphered, punctuated, and 
typed, actually resemble the story she set out 
to produce. 

She tells us that in order to become a suc- 
cessful writer one must involve oneself in 
extensive research. Research, it seems, in- 
cludes accumulating mountains of mag- 
azines, newspapers, pamphlets, and library 
books ; not to mention visits to historical soci- 
eties, museums, scenic spots, and cemeteries. 

The after-effects of this research is of great 
value to the writer, and each bit of infor- 
mation must be carefully saved for future 
use. This hoarding usually results in more 
written works, a greater variety of topics, a 
cluttered study, and excessive library fines. 


Mother strongly subscribes to the theory 
that when a writer has achieved the artistic 
condition better known as “the mood,” she 
is obligated to devote every waking minute 
to giving it anoutlet-—“Write! Write! Write!” 
My father and I believe as she does; conse- 
quently, we don’t really mind finding our 
own possessions mislaid for weeks at a time, 
shoveling our way through the house, and 
having peanut butter sandwiches for dinner 
in order that she might be free to spend more 
time pursuing her career. 

My mother’s most cherished possession is 
her rejection slip file. Each rejection is care- 
fully appraised for its literary merit, and 
then presented to her writer’s club as a 
method of gaining prestige. Mother read in 
one of her many writer’s magazines that one 
author received a wheelbarrow full of re- 
jection slips before selling a single article. It 
is evident that his tenacity greatly impressed 
her, because she is now running him a close 
second. 

I have faith in her, but I don’t care if she 
ever sells a story. In the eyes of her family, 
she couldn’t be a greater success than she is 
now. 
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Tom Hunter, a successful industrial publicity writer normally spends five days a week composing arti¢les 
in his comfortable office high in the Empire State Building. Recently, however, he joined a group of 
researchers from the Chemstrand Corporation and proved that the company publicity man, after the 
fashion of war correspondents, can, should the need arise, do his writing under extreme conditions. With 
a group of 10 outdoorsmen, Tom traveled by plane, train, personal carrier and snowshoe into northwestern 
Quebec where he camped on four feet of snow to test the efficiency of a new synthetic fiber used in 
sleeping bags. Fortunately the fibers did their job and the party slept comfortably in spite of North 
Country temperatures. Tom Hunter, faced with the task of turning out daily news releases on the ad- 
ventures of the sleeping bag testers, piled test sleeping bags up outside his tent to make a table for his 
portable typewriter, then sat on another sleeping bag and wrote his copy in near zero temperatures. 


«“pR” By Edmund Hasse and Leslie G. Kennon 


This new field 
Hi for writers has 
or been virtually un- 
touched. This article 


Writers gives the virtues and 


evils of PR writing. 



















Some time ago, a free-lancer asked our 
office to verify a newspaper story he had read 
about a research project a group of South- 
ern Illinois University scientists were work- 
ing on. When we did, he wrote back seeking 
a good deal of additional material for a 
magazine article he proposed doing. 

The writer wanted data and background 
that was not readily available. In fact, it took 
several man-hours to dig out the informa- 
tion for him. 

But, like public relations and similar de- 
partments in almost any other organization, 
we were happy to be of service and, of 
course, pleased to have a chance to share 
knowledge about the research project with 
readers outside our immediate area, through 
cooperation with this particular writer. He 
didn’t tell us what market he had in mind; 
yet it was quite possible he could sell the 
story to a magazine we had not hit before. 

That was the last we ever heard from him. 
Many months later, the editor of an indus- 
trial publication sent us a complimentary 
copy of his current issue, which contained 
an article featuring the research project. If 
it had not been for his courtesy, we might 
have missed the piece altogether. 

Now, on the other hand, take the example 
of another writer for whom we did some 
digging for anecdotes and some special pho- 
tography. 

As soon as he received the packet from us, 
he acknowledged it, tendered his thanks, and 
told us he had no further questions at that 
time. He notified us immediately when a 
magazine accepted the article and wrote 
again when he learned in what issue it would 
appear. Because of this advance notice, we 
were able to send out a widely-played news 
release on the article, which gave publicity 
to the magazine and to the writer. 

Since that time, this same free-lancer has 
sold two other articles that we suggested to 
him. Whenever story possibilities in his field 
of specialization occur to us, whether they 
involve the University or not, we let him 
know about them. 

The cases cited are extremes, to be sure, but 
it has been our experience that many writers 
could improve their status if they were more 
public relations conscious in their dealings 
with scources, editors and other contacts. 


This lack of P.R.—which in most cases 
means lack of respect for the common cour- 
tesies—has cost writers sales, lessened their 
sources’ interest in their needs, angered edi- 
tors, and quite often caused them to miss 
valuable tips for stories. 

We've had an opportunity to be on both 
sides of the fence. As free-lancers after office 
hours, we have individually sold a sizable 
stack of articles to national magazines and 
other publications. Each of us has had pro- 
fessional experience in public relations as 
well, which frequently involves being in 
“silent partnership” with writers, We know 
the value of using public relations personnel 
and sources properly and the value of the 
writer’s giving constant attention to his or 
her own public relations. 

There are various “publics” with whom the 
writer must be concerned. He must cultivate 
and safeguard his relations with editors, 
sources, local news media, reference assis- 
tants, and other writers—to name the most 
important. 

Let’s do a little defining of these relation- 
ships, look at a few examples, and suggest 
some ideas that might be helpful to you. 


The Writer and His Sources 


The writer never had it so good as to sources, 
both numerically and qualitatively. Today, 
with the advent of public relations as an 
active, thriving, recognized part of almost 
any successful type of operation, the writer 
has a whole host of sources at his command. 


Does he need pictures of fishing in Tennes- 
see? He can readily get them by writing the 
Tennessee Fish and Game Commission. 
Something on steel and the part it plays in 
today’s world? He can contact the public re- 
lations department of various companies like 
U.S. Steel and Bethelem Steel. 

Information on birth control? He finds the 
address of Planned Parenthood Federation 
in New York through, say, the World Al- 
manac (a valuable source listing) and writes 
the p.r. directors there. Medical data? He 
sends his questions to The Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, which will be happy to 
answer them. 

The point is, of course, that you as a writer 
have plenty of sources—from individual ex- 
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perts to massive corporations—willing to co- 
operate with you. But how do you treat 
them? It is well to keep in mind that public 
relations can serve you coming and going if 
you work at making it a two-way street. 

Here are some steps to better rapport with 
your sources. They apply, with modifications 
here and there, whether you are dealing with 
a Madison Avenue public relations firm or a 
retired coal miner who has given you a story. 

1. In writing for information, tell the pub- 
lic relations firm or the coal miner briefly 
and exactly what you need. If the source can 
supply photographs, specify what you want, 
of what size, and how many. 

2. If you have an assignment or “go- 
ahead” from a magazine, so much the bet- 
ter. Name the magazine in your letter. You’ll 
get quicker and more thorough results. 

3. If you’re going to be dealing with your 
sources personally, treat them with courtesy 
and be appreciative of their help. Don’t be 
condescending. And don’t try to impress 
your sources with the idea that you are doing 
a big favor for them or the organizations 
they represent by writing about them. 

4. Once you’ve received the information 
or materials you want, don’t hesitate to ask 
for more. Any good public relations agency 
that gives a hoot about its professional repu- 
tation would rather you’d ask more questions 
than put out something that isn’t clear, that 
might be misinterpreted, or that simply isn’t 
true. 

5. When your story or information is com- 
plete enough for you to undertake your writ- 
ing job, don’t keep to yourself the feeling 
that “It was nice of them to give me what I 
wanted.” Tell your sources that you are 
grateful to them. 

6. From time to time, let them know the 
progress of the article. If you wish, tell them 
where it’s gone. (You'll be surprised how 
many P.R. operations can help you place an 
article because they consider it part of their 
job to keep on top of magazines’ needs. ) 

7. By all means, when the article has been 
accepted, let them in on this wonderful fact. 
Follow up by notifying them as soon as pos- 
sible when the magazine plans to use it. If 
you re dealing with a public relations agency, 
you and the magazine will probably get some 
newspaper publicity at your source’s expense. 
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8. Send them a copy of the published work. 

9. At the time you give them a publication 
date or a copy of the printed article, ask them 
for help on something else you want to write. 
You'll be bowled over with offers of assist- 
ance. 

Any good newspaperman knows he has to 
keep his sources happy if he expects to use 
them consistently. He does this in a number 
of ways—by mentioning their names, by 
sending them clippings, by being friendly 
even when the source has no news to offer, 
etc. There’s a moral here for all writers. Un- 
like reporters, you don’t have to worry about 
losing your job as a freelancer, but it’s easy 
for you to lose money because of lack of 
judgment and thoughtlessness for the feel- 
ings of others. 


The Writer’s Relations with Editors 


If you are a freelancer, the editor is your 
bread and butter. He’s the man or woman 
who has the authority to say “yes” or “no”, 
to hinder you or speed you along the path of 
writing success. Isn’t it important, even es- 
sential, that your relations with editors be 
excellent? 

We recall a couple of cases in point told us 
by a prominent woman writer who lives 
nearby. 

She began freelancing in some of the small- 
est and lowest paying markets, but a number 
of editors she had sold at the beginning 
moved up to larger publications. By keeping 
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track of their movements, sending them con- 
gratulations when they were promoted (along 
with stories and story ideas, of course), she 
was soon selling the bigger magazines—be- 
cause her work was good, yes, but also be- 
cause she had established personal bonds with 
the editors via the mails, Now these same 
editors contact her for stories and articles. 


She also tells about the time one of the 
key figures in an article she had done for her 
first SarurpAY Evenine Post sale died just 
before the piece was to be used. She could 
have pretended not to know about his death 
and thus have made sure that her article 
would see daylight, for the man was a small 
town midwesterner unknown to the editors 
of the Post. She told them anyway. They 
didn’t scrap her article. They ran it, extended 
thanks to her for her cooperation, reported 
the man’s demise in the “Postscripts”, and— 
what’s most important—they carried her by- 
line over subsequent stories. 

It’s a rule of all reputable P.R. outfits not 
to cover up or sugarcoat the facts, even when 
they’re bad. Sooner or later, truth will out. 
This is a good maxim for writers, too. If you 
aren’t truthful with an editor today, he prob- 
ably won’t listen to you tomorrow. 

Here are a few other do’s and don’t’s 
writers should keep in mind in dealing with 
editors: 

1. Don’t write an editor a lot of senseless, 
time-consuming letters. Before you write him 
anything, ask yourself, “Is this letter really 
necessary?” 

2. When you send an editor articles or 
stories for his consideration, don’t enclose a 
letter unless you have something essential to 
tell him which is not covered in the article 
itself. 

3. When one of your articles has received 
publicity in local news media or elsewhere, 
let the editor know about it. That’s a good 
time to write a letter. Magazines are promo- 
tion-minded, and they appreciate any free 
advertising they can get. 

4. Keep your manuscripts neat and obey 
the requirements of good freelancing: self- 
addressed stamped envelope enclosed; copy 
doublespaced, on good paper, mailed flat; 
cardboard packing for your pictures. In other 
words, make it as easy on the editor as you 
can. The busy man will appreciate it. 


5. If the editor sends back a form rejection, 
don’t write him to ask what was wrong. 
The form rejection usually states, or at least 
implies (ever read one?), that the editor 
does not have time to answer with a per- 
sonal critique on each article. 


6. If you get a personal letter rejecting your 
material, but inviting you to send any others 
that might be of interest, don’t deluge the 
poor guy. Remember the market, choose an 
article you feel will interest him, and let 
your case rest with one manuscript at a time, 
not a dozen. 

7. For heaven’s sake, don’t gripe, alibi or 
cry in pain if an editor asks you to add to 
your piece or to revise it. If your feelings 
are hurt when he suggests that certain pas- 
sages just aren’t “right” for his readers, and 
you tell him so, you won’t exist long on free- 
lance profits. If you’re convinced that the 
way he proposes to handle your story will 
ruin it, politely request return of the manu- 
script and send it elsewhere. 


The Writer and the News Media 


A newspaper, radio or television station in 
your city or town would like to know about 
the articles you publish if these articles have 
a local angle. If you live in a very small 
town, they may be interested simply because 
you wrote them. However, they can’t spread 
the word about you and your publications 
unless someone tells them. You may neglect 
to do so out of modesty, but modesty is un- 
becoming to a freelancer in a situation like 
this. 


Why publicity in your local news media? 


It means prestige for you. It can bring in 
invitations to speak at banquets, writers’ 
meetings, conventions—which can mean 
extra money. As your reputation spreads, so 
does your chance of doing something with 
the reputation you’ve earned. 

Also, sending a newspaper clipping to the 
magazine editor shows him‘ you’re on the 
ball, you’re a good salesman for the maga- 
zine. 

If you’ve mentioned other cities, towns and 
areas in your article, remember that these 
cities, towns and areas have news media, too, 
that would be interested in hearing from you. 
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Confessions 
of a 
Feature Writer 


By Ruth Moore Craig 


Everyone knows that the life of the news re- 
porter is exciting. Chasing fire engines, inves- 
tigating brand-new murders, interviewing 
blondes—all these adventures and many 
more fill the days of the reporter. 

But who envies the feature writer the pro- 
saic chore of poking among dusty docu- 
ments, snooping in out-of-the-way corners, 
sipping tea with decrepit ladies, who must 
be allowed to prattle on and on until they 
utter a sentence which can be blown into 
four paragraphs. 

It is the job of the feature writer to make 
dull doings seem exciting. This, in the face 
of the obvious, that a steady diet of patient 
plodding does little to sharpen the imagina- 
tion. 

I suppose I have injected my share of exag- 
geration, alliteration, and prevarication into 
nondescript prose to make a dreary tale into 
a thrilling saga, which will (I fondly believe) 
entertain, delight, and deceive the reader, 
and, incidentally, coax a check from the 
editor. But I have also, in my career, run 
across a couple of experiences which varied 
sharply from this tame pattern. I have, in 
fact, found myself in some predicaments 
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which might have made any blonde-prone 
reporter uneasy. 

Like the time I almost broke up a happy 
home. The ground work for this bit of skul- 
duggery had been laid several years pre- 
viously, not by me I hasten to add. 

A prominent man in our town had become 
involved in scandal, which ruined his good 
name, destroyed his business and his credit, 
wrecked his health, and ultimately drove him 
from us. Before leaving, he inserted in the 
local paper a paid ad, which was sarcastic 
and to the point, denouncing his former 
neighbors and friends. Even editorial toning 
down did little to ease the bitterness of his 
attack. Then the man disappeared. 

I had known this man well. I knew of his 
kindness, his charity, his humility. Although 
I knew none of the facts leading to his pres- 
ent difficulties, I always doubted that public 
opinion had done him justice. 

While working on a very different story 
some years later, I stumbled onto informa- 
tion which made me even more sure of his 
complete innocence. I uncovered more leads 
and delved further into the mystery. I learned 
that, without a doubt, this great and good 
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man, his motives misunderstood by petty peo- 
ple, had been a victim of malicious and 
untrue gossip. I became convinced that had 
he not been hounded by slander and ridicule, 
he would have carried his bold plan to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, emerging a hero instead of 
the scoundrel he had been painted. 

I wrote the story, outlining the plan as the 
man had dreained it and showing how it 
could have worked to tremendous advantage 


to the community and to humanity. I told . 


how the scheme had gone awry, wrecked by 
vicious tongues and evil minds, minds which 
could not conceive a project so unselfish that 
it would yield no financial gain to its planner. 

An editor accepted my story with enthu- 
siasm. I was dispatched to find the missing 
man, secure pictures, and get his consent to 
run the story. After weeks of searching, I lo- 
cated him in Dayton, Ohio. 

He had left his profession and was working 
as a clerk in a hardware store. He looked 
years older and somewhat tired and beaten. 
A widower when the scandal broke, he had 
since remarried. His wife was away from 
home when I arrived, 

He was overjoyed to see someone from his 
former home. Either time had healed some 
of the hurts, or else he didn’t hold me respon- 
sible for our town’s sins, He was pleased with 
the story. In his eyes I saw the gleam of hope 
reborn. Maybe even yet, after favorable pub- 
licity, his plan might come to life. We made 
an appointment to take pictures on Satur- 
day. 

I was leaving when his wife came in with 
her brother. I have wondered since, in trying 
to understand what happened, if the lady 
may have been perturbed at finding her hus- 
band entertaining a strange woman when she 
returned unexpectedly. 


Introductions were made, and my friend, 
guileless in his innocence, handed my story 
to his wife. She began to read, her husband 
beaming proudly over her shoulder. The 
brother, apparently a very intelligent man, 
told me of his work as principal of a high 
school in a nearby city. 


Without warning, the wife started weeping. 
Pulling away from her husband’s restraining 
hand, she walked the floor, her face covered 
with her hands, wailing loudly. My friend 
followed his wife back and forth across the 


floor, imploring her to be calm, to tell him 
what was the matter, to “please, please stop 
crying.” Occasionally, she would pause near 
a lamp, read one more paragraph, then break 
into a fresh fit of sobbing. 

Although little was said between outbursts 
of crying, I was able to gather that, until this 
minute, she had never heard about the par- 
ticular chapter of her husband’s past that was 
covered in my story. Her brother hadn’t the 
faintest notion what was going on. Taking 
pity on the poor fellow, who was trying to be 
discreet and curb his curiosity. I offered him 
a copy of the story. His sister rushed at us in 
a frenzy, grabbing the papers as they were 
about to change hands. Declaring that not 
even her brother must know about this dis- 
graceful business, the hysterical woman ran 
into an adjoining room, her husband in pur- 
suit. 

After a prolonged interlude of whispering, 
sniffing, and low-voiced conversation, which 
filtered through the partly-open door, the 
lady came back. She faced me squarely. She 
would sue me, she declared. She would sue 
my editor. She would leave her husband. All 
of this and more she would do, unless I agreed 
to stop publication of this terrible story. 

“T was a social leader in my town. Folks 
there have been wondering what sort of man 
I married. If this story came out, I could 
never face people back home again.” Her 
lips trembled and more tears came gushing 
down her puffy cheeks. 

I said, “But the proof is here. He wasn’t 
guilty.” 

“I don’t want people to know my husband 
was even suspected of such things. It’s bad 
enough that he was even accused. I want my 
husband to be a man who is respectable and 
respected,” she cried. 

I tried sarcasm. “It seems that my town 
isn’t the only place where there are little 
people,” said I. 

Presently, I collected both copies of the story 
and tore them to bits. The outraged wife re- 
tired. Her baffled brother pretended polite 
disinterest. My old friend saw me to the door. 
In the pale light from the porch bulb, I saw 
that the gleem had died again from his eyes. 
I never saw him again, and I don’t know 
whether his marriage survived. 


My editor was fit to be tied at losing the 
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story. I had another copy, of course. I can 
only hope that some day— 

And then, there was the time I was shot at. 

In the clasified ads of a country weekly, 
I found an interesting item. A widow who 
owned “considerable land, buildings, and 
ponds” was in need of a husband. Since I 
knew plenty of women who shared her need, 
I probably wouldn’t have paid any more at- 
tention to the matter. But a few weeks later, 
a first-page story in the same paper boasted 
the success of the ad. 


The bride drove her trotting mare to town, 
the county judge performed the ceremony, 
and bride and groom rode home in the 
buggy. Allowing two weeks for the honey- 
moon, I went to the home for an interview. 


The place was two miles from any road. I 
parked my car, struck out through a pasture 
field, slid down a long, steep hill, crossed a 
creek, climbed an even steeper hill, walked 
knee-deep in grasshoppers through a ridge 
overgrown. with sassafras and sumac. 

The husband was away at work. The lady 
was cordial and hospitable. She let me taste 
her dried apple slices, spread in the open air. 
They were brown and chewy, liberally sprin- 
kled with black specks. Swarms of flies hov- 
ered over them. 


She showed me her cellar, which she had 
dug into the side of the hill, shoring up sides 
and top with timbers chopped in the thicket. 
She had rows and rows of fruit and vege- 
tables stored against the winter. She gave me 
a poke of home-made soap, black and reek- 
ing with lye, which she had boiled in an iron 
pot in the yard. We made an engagement for 
me to come back on Sunday, when her hus- 
band would be at home, so I could get pic- 
tures of the newlyweds, their dog, the buggy 
horse, and the house, which was made of 
Nehi signs tacked to a frame of hickory posts. 

On Sunday I negotiated the hills and hol- 
lows again, this time carrying camera, tripod, 
and accessories. When I came in sight of the 
house, I saw no sign of life. At the barnyard 
gate, which was closed tight and locked with 
a padlock, the dog was tied. It bared its teeth 
and snarled. A huge, home-made “No Tres- 
passing” sign almost covered the gate. Barely 
out of reach of the dog, a note fluttered in 
the autumn wind. The note, in a surprisingly 
readable hand, said: 
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“These pikturs ain’t makin us nothin. And 
besides, we ain’t home noway.” 


I retraced my steps. As I walked through 
the brush, taking care not to trip over the 
creeper vines, I kept hearing a rustling noise 
just over the hill. “Probably a cow,” I said, 
without conviction. 

Directly a rifle cracked, and a bullet whis- 
tled through the dry leaves. I tore down the 
hill with all possible haste, not caring how 
my tripod banged or my precious camera 
shook. 

If I had had any sense, I would not have 
gone back. But if I had sense, I might not be 
a writer. The following Wednesday morning 
I showed up at the quaint tin house just at 
dawn. I was wet to the waist from dew- 
drenched underbrush. The couple was taken 
by surprise. Neither they nor I mentioned 
events of the previous Sabbath. 


I was invited into their living room with 
packed earth fioor and a sheet-iron stove. 
My hostess brushed up hickory nut huls from 
last night’s feast, and offered me the only 
chair in the room, a huge black leather 
rocker. She retired with her husband behind 
a curtain to dress up for pictures, And that 
story with those photos made a nice feature 
for a Sunday newspaper supplement. 

There was also another time when I was 
scared half to death. 


I was doing a feature, by assignment, on the 
unsolved murder of a sheriff. The story was 
to come out on the first anniversary of the 
murder. 

To my surprise, I found county officials hos- 
tile. The judge threatened to do me violence 
for taking his picture. Friends of the dead 
man, and even his relatives, showed a strange 
reluctance to discuss the case. The men who 
had discovered the body were too busy to 
guide me to the site. However, they promised 
to meet me there for pictures in late after- 
noon, when their day’s work was finished. 

I walked alone back up the rutted lane, 
across the railroad tracks, and to the creek 
where willows dipped their boughs into the 
deep pool where the sheriff's weighted body 
had been discovered. I put down my camera 
equipment and walked along the bank, puz- 
zling contradictory points of the case. 

Who but local people could have known 
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“Has anyone seen my rubber stamp ?” 


about this isolated spot? Did the murderer 
lure him here, or was the kindly lawman 
killed elsewhere? Why had not his strange 
absence from his office been remarked 
sooner? And, most frightening question of 
all: What were people around here afraid of ? 

As the sun sank lower and shadows length- 
ened, I began to glance uneasily behind me. 
It was an eerie spot, an ideal place for a 
murder—or for two murders, It was long 
past the time my witnesses had promised to 
meet me. From the trees, from the water, 
and from the deserted cornfield behind me, 
weird and frightening noises picked up tempo 
as daytime insects settled down for the night 
and nightime creatures began tuning up. I 
waited until dark. 

I shouldered my paraphernalia and walked 
back the lane, holding overhanging bushes 
with one hand, swinging my flashlight with 
the other. I remembered the long flashlight 
still in the sheriff's hip pocket when his water- 
soaked body had been pulled from the creek 
that Monday morning. When I reached my 
car, parked off the road in an alder patch, 
I searched it thoroughly, I looked in the back 
seat, in the glove compartment, and in the 
trunk, making sure that no murderer lurked 


there. I locked all the doors and rolled up the 
windows. I was halfway home before I was 
ready to laugh at my silly fears. And it was 
then that I first noticed the lights in my 
rear-view mirror. 

The car made no attempt to pass, even 
when I slowed down. \Vhen I reached a little 
town along the way and turned into my road, 
the car followed. I slowed down, and so did 
the car behind. I speeded up, and so did the 
car behind. I reached a little-known and re- 
cently completed side road, which was a 
shortcut to my town. On impulse, and with- 
out giving any warning, I turned into this 
road. So did the other car. 

In a panic, I pressed the accelerator to the 
floor, raising such a cloud of dust in the dry, 
loose gravel that I could no longer see the 
lights behind me. I kept to the center so I 
couldn’t be passed. My mouth was dry and 
my heart was pounding. I never was so scared 
in my life. 

When I reached the highway which was to 
take me the last couple of miles home, I 
turned left, having no hope left but to outrace 
my pursuer. The other car turned right, and 
was soon out of sight over the hill. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Hidden Assets in the Juvenile Market 
(Continued from May) 


An asterisk (*) denotes those markets that 
buy on the multiple subraission plan. Cana- 
dian markets accept multiple submissions if 
other submissions are outside Canada. 


*Manna, St. Mazianz, Wis. Rev. Roy Millen, 
S.D.S., Editor. Stories and articles 1500-2500 
words, verse, fillers, for readers 10-14. Second 
rights. 


Missionary Youth, Mission Office, Techny, IIl. 
Rev. Francis J. Kamp, S.V.D., Editor. Stories 800- 
1200 words, fillers, for readers 8-15. Second rights ; 
tear sheets acceptable. 


My Chum, Christian Family Publications, One 
Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Martin P. Simon, Edi- 
tor. Stories for tiny tots to 600 words, to 2000 
words for children and teenagers to 14. Second 
rights; tear sheets acceptable. 


My Counsellor, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, IIl. 
James R. Adair, Editor. Stories 1500 words, arti- 
cles, fillers, for readers 9-13. Second rights. 


*My Sunday Paper, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Warren Broker, Editor. Stories 
200-300 words, puzzles, games, crafts, for children 
6-8. 


Pal, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave St. Louis 18, Mo. G 
L. Wind, Editor. Stories anu articles to 300 words, 
verse, fillers, for children 7-12. Second rights; 
tear sheets acceptzble. 


Power, 1825 College Ave., V’eaton, Ill. James R. 
Adair, Editor. Stories and articles 1500-1700 
words, verse, fillers, for teens and early 20’s. Sc-- 
ond rights. 


*Primary Pupil, 226-230 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. Armor D. Peisker, Editor. Stories 600-800 
words, articles 500-1000 words, verse, for young 
children. Second, third, or fourth rights; tear 
sheets acceptable. 


*Primary World, Winona Lake, Ind. L. H. Knox, 
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Editor. Stories 500-600 words, for primary chil- 
dren. Second, third, or fourth rights. 


Scholastic Publications, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York City 36. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief. 
Stories 1000-5000 words for children or teen-agers. 
Second, third, or fourth rights; tear sheets ac- 
ceptable. 


The Sentinel, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Jo Alice Haigh, Editor. Stories 1200-1600 words, 
serials, articles to 650 words,, verse, fillers, for 
readers 9-12. Second rights, occasionally. 


*Story Friends, Mennonite Publishing House, 
Scotsdale, Pa. Helen Trumbo, Editor. Stories 
400-900 words, verse, for children 4-8. Second 
rights. 


Storytime, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Jo Alice Haigh, Editor. Stories 500-700 words, 
for children 4-8. Second rights, occasionally. 


*Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen E. Hull, 
Editor. Stories 1800-2000 words, serials, articles 
to 1000 words, verse, for readers 8-11. Second, 
third, or fourth rights. 


*Teen Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. Charles Laufer, Editor. Stories 
under 1000 words, articles, fillers, for youth 13-19. 
Second rights. 


Teens, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Rev. Richard R. King, Editor. Stories 2000 
words, serials, fillers 250-450 words, for readers 
12-16. Second rights. 


*Teen Talk, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Deloris Kanten, Editor. Stories to 2000 words, 
articles 500-1000 words, verse, for readers 12-15 
Second, third, fourth rights. 


*Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen Hull, Edi- 
tor. Stories 2500-3000 words, articles 800-2000 
words, verse, fillers, for jr. high and high school 
readers. Second, third, or fourth rights. 


Tell Me, 22 S. State, Elgin, Ill. Hazel M. Ken- 
nedy, Editor. Stories 400-600 words, serials, arti- 
cles, verse, for children 6-8. Second rights. 




















Upward, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn 
Josephine Pile, Editor. Stories 2500-3000 words, 
articles to 1200 words, verse, fillers, for readers 
13-16. Second or third rights, occasionally. 


Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Box 179, 
Beaumont and Pine, St. Louis 3, Mo. Guin Ream, 
Editor. Stories to 3000 words, serials, articles to 
1000 words, verse, fillers, for readers 12-18. Sec- 
ond rights. 


*Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn 








2500 words, serials, articles, verse, fillers, for read- 
ers 18-25. Second rights. 


*Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., E. Fifth at Chest- 
nut, Anderson, Ind. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. 
Stories 1000-2500 words, serials, articles 1000- 
1500 words, verse. Second, third, and fourth rights. 


*Youth Magazines, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. Herman Ahrens, Jr., Editor. Stories 1000- 
2000 words, articles 800 and 1200 words. Second 
rights. 























Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. A. P. Klausler, Editor. 
st Short stories 1200-1500 words, articles, for youth. Youth’s Christian Companion, Mennonite Publish- 
Second rights. ing House, Scotsdale, Pa. Urie A. Bender, Editor. 
*Words of Cheer, Mennonite Publishing House, Stories 1500-2000 words, serials, articles 800-1200 
, ‘ third, or fourth rights. 
, Scotsdale, Pa. Elizabeth A. Showalter, Editor. etic «ene. Glan, tx ene 1604. Cee 
il- Stories 1500-2000 words, articles 800-1000 words, , , , ’ 
poems and fillers. Second rights. *Youth’s Comrade, 6401 The Paseo, Box 6076, 
. Kansas City 10, Mo. Robert D. Troutman, Edi- 
Cw ’ 
ef. a ee — ty egg ner gerd tor. Stories to 2500 words, serials, articles to 1000 
rs a a oo Sn: Se See Cee words, for readers 12-17. Second, third, or fourth 
ss. 1000 words stressing total abstinence, articles to ich 
ad 500 words. — Men’s Market 
ens arkets 
*Young Judean, 116 W. 14th St., New York Cit 
an. gg Sag + nage thy an ge tain A eT 
: n Gelles, tor. Stories ords, : 
ds, for readers 9-13. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. Frederick W. Roloff, 
for Editor. 
*Young People, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia “The first year of the new Real and See proved 
3, Pa. David D. Raycroft, Editor. Stories 2000- very successful. Our lead stories were not only of 
Ise, 
ries 
nd 
e 
7 for step-by-step assistance 
whil wri 
ll while you rite aliating 
u > 
“0 PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal 
_ Collaboration, which we originally tested by working with six- 
teen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 
An- The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing 
ries the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled 
19 scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from 
: idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to 
analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him 
3 write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by step until the scripts 
000 are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give our established clients 
—and gold. ; 
jers And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
inn. comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
rds same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. _ 
15 Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening Post, 
‘ Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Everywoman’s Family Circle, Coronet, Pageant, Woman’s Day, 
Argosy, True Confessions, Modern Romances, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Harper, 
Edi Dutton, Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd-Mead, Gold Medal, and many, many others. We'll be happy to 
e discuss working with you. ; 
000 Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, 
hool and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 
SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC 
an \ i | [ AUD. 9 Bl ° 
58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 
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interest to men readers but proved to be of na- 
tional interest. For example: ‘World War II’s 
Bloodiest Blunder’; ‘The Great American Missile 
Fraud’; a comprehensive piece on the current or- 
ganization of the Mafia; “The Secret Invasion the 
Government Can’t Stop.’ 

“Such stories as I have mentioned above received 
considerably more than the $300 ceiling I put on 
most material. This year I am very pleased to re- 
port that we will put a $1,000 and up price tag on 
a really big story. By big story I mean a story of 
national current interest, importance and con- 
troversy. The stories we ran last year in this cate- 
gory were first-rate but I’m looking for something 
really big. 

“Both magazines will still cover every subject of 
interest to men. This includes war adventures, 
great criminals, outdoors, medicine, sports, etc. 
However, the big requirement for both magazines 
will be contempory stories with punch and con- 
troversy. Also, short pieces (500-750) with photo- 
graphs are appreciated here since we have run 
several three-page picture stories in each issue of 
the magazines. 

“Good narrative style is still the requirement 
here and we still prefer queries or outlines before 
a writer goes ahead with a finished manuscript.” 


Rogue, 814 Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. William 
L. Hamling, Editor, writes “We strongly suggest 
that all writers study the new issues since our edi- 
torial approach is now on a more smart and 
sophisticated level. For fiction our requirements 





are 1500 to 4000 words; we definitely want off- 
beat type of story rather than straight adventure, 
detective, etc. Stories can be serious or humorous, 
but must have a high literary quality. 

“Articles can be any subject of interest to a 
male audience, but again, high literary standard 
is a must. Our fact pieces must be informative 
rather than sensational, and current interest is a 
must. Lengths preferred, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Cartoons can be submitted in finish or roughs. 
Humor must have a male slant, and we will pur- 
chase cartoons with a risque slant, but within the 
bounds of good taste. Photographs may be black 
and white or color, varying from pretty girl spreads 
to cultural features on Modern Art. 

“We pay 5c a word and up for fiction and non- 
fiction, $15 to $25 for back-of-the-book cartoons 
and $50 to $100 for full-page cartoons. We pay up 
to $500 for photo features, the rate varying de- 
pending on subject, amount of color used, space 
we give feature, etc. We have increased our car- 
toon and photo rates just recently and since we feel 
we are paying top rates, we feel we are entitled 
to top quality art and photography. We pay on 
acceptance and report within two weeks, some- 
times within a few days.” 


Sterling Men’s Group, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Editorial Director, Marty Singer. 
“Man’s Illustrated, issued monthly, will pay a 
minimum of $150 for factual first or third person 
accounts of a strong male lead involved in a con- 
temporary adventure or setting which—in itself— 
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WRITER A 
“T can write but 
I never get 
around to it.” 





WRITER C 


“T like to write 
and want to 
learn how to 
make my efforts 
profitable.” 
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WRITER B 
“My writing is 
great but editors 
don’t agree.” 


Whether you are A-B-C or X-Y-Z, send this 
coupon to Writer’s Digest for our individual 
study and report on how WD may help you. 
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“A HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a small private school com- 
r- pletely owned and operated by successful writers and editors, 
“ offers individualized home-study training in fiction, non-fiction, 
on or dramatic writing to people who qualify. All work is planned to be 
le done at home and in spare time. You also submit original work of any 
type prepared under the direction of a working writer or editor, or 
ond written on subjects of your own choice. 
er. 
a 
on Because of the limited enrollment our staff of working writers and 
m- editors can supply a degree of personal attention not usually found in 
oa home-study schools. Work may be elementary or advanced. Manu- 
scripts that seem ready to submit to market are turned over to an ethi- 
cal, non-advertising literary agent for placement on a 10% commis- 
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is exotic and exciting. Minimum length is 5000 
words; maximum, 7500. Payment is on accept- 
ance. No exposes. No fiction. 

“Man’s Conquest, issued monthly, will pay a mini- 
mum of $150 for strong ‘man-against’ adventure 
in the first or third person. In Man’s Conquest, 
the exciting situation or complication in which our 
male lead is involved is the element to strive for. 
Man’s Illustrated leans more favorably toward 
the character involved, with the situation being 
coincidental. Maximum length for Man’s Con- 
quest is 5000 to 6000 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance.” 


General 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. Mrs. Mary E. Buchanan, Editor. 
Monthly, 40c per copy, $3.50 per year. Wants 
articles on child rearing, child development, com- 
munity affairs as they effect families with children, 
health, education, safety, marriage relationships, 
family relationships. Practical how-to baby care 
articles are welcome. Teen-age material (com- 
batting juvenile delinquency in a non-hysterical 
manner). Pays about 10c per word, more for skilled 
writers. Rarely uses fiction, but when used, must 
show insight into children’s nature. No pix with 
mss. but buys pix with captions only. Pays on 
acceptance, reports in 2 or 3 weeks. 


Railroad Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Freeman Hubbard, Editor. Bi-monthly, 
50c per copy. Subscription price $5 for 12 issues. 
Written for railroad men and railfans. Wants arti- 
cles and features that combine technical informa- 
tion on railroading in U.S. and/or Canada, with 
drama and human interest, between 2000 and 
3000 words. Accuracy essential. “Flavor” very im- 
portant. Catchy title very desirable. Current need 
is for articles dealing authoritatively with steam 
locomotives. Can’t get enough of them. Query first. 
Buys only on assignment. Editor answers all article 
queries the same day he gets them. Writer must 
state his qualifications for writing rail subjects. 
Pays 5c per word and up. Pix with mss. purchased 
if suitable. None with captions only. No fiction, no 
poetry, fillers, cartoons or clippings. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 


Tomorrow, 29 W. 57th St., New Yok 19, N. Y. 
Eileen J. Garrett, Editor-Publisher. Martin Ebon, 
Managing Editor. Quarterly, 50c per copy, $2 
yearly. Written for the intelligent layman who has 
an interest in phychic research, spiritual healing, 
extra-sensory perception (E.S.P.). Wants articles, 
including autobiographical material, that relates 
experience in the supernatural: telepathy, pre- 
cognition, hauntings, apparitions, hypnosis, un- 
orthodox healing, primitive magic. General, anec- 
dotalized magazine style. 2500 word length 
maximum. No fiction, poetry, pix. Pays Ic per 
word, on acceptance, reports in two weeks. 


U. S. Lady, 1835 Jefferson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Alvadee Adams. 11 issues per year 
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(July-August combined), 35c per copy, $3 yearly. 
Aimed at military service wives, service families 
and service women. Wants articles 1000-2500 
words in length, pointed to service families, service 
wives and service women. Personal experience, 
foreign travel, how-to articles with service family 
problems in mind. Rarely uses photos. Pays Ic per 
word. Uses short humorous verse with a military 
theme. $1 per item. Pays on publication, reports 
one week to one month. 


Weekday, 11 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
M. T. Hoverste, Editor. Monthly, 15c per copy. 
$2 yearly. Written for employees in business and 
industry. Wants articles and features on “How to 
Get Along with Other People.” 500-1000 words. 
Also “How-to-do-it” articles on handling every- 
day problems—real estate, legal, insurance. Pays 
$15 to $35. Reports in 2 weeks. 


Woman’s Day, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Monthly, 10c per copy. Eileen Tighe, Editor. Pri- 
marily a service magazine, wants articles depicting 
service ideas, of help to the reader. Areas of emo- 
tional and spiritual help, faith, family relationships, 
child-rearing, understanding and adjustment to 
life. Honesty, sincerity, usefulness. Wants fiction, 
3000 words preferred, maximum 4000. Modern 
settings and young characters, romance, suspense, 
subtle humor. Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor. No set 
rate of payment. No poetry. Miss Evelyn Grant is 
Managing Editor. 


Guns Quarterly, 8150 N. Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. Quarterly, $1.00 per copy, $4.00 
yearly. E. B. Munn, Editor. Audience is made 
up of America’s shooters, gun owners and collec- 
tors. Wants authoritative, informative articles on 
guns, shooting and shooters. Pays $100 up, de- 
pending on subject, length, quality. Uses no fic- 
tion. Usually buys text and pictures as single 
package. Where separate pix are used, pay from 
$5 up. Pix should be 5x7 and 8x10. Reports in 
2-3 weeks. 


Suspended Markets 


The Alford Baby Group, (Baby Time, Modern 
Baby, and Today’s Baby, listed at 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17), have suspended publication 
with the September 1959 issues. A major portion 
of their distribution was absorbed by American 
Baby Magazine in areas not presently covered 
by currently franchised American Baby Diaper 
Services. 


This Week is no longer in the fiction market. 
Stewert Beach, Excutive Editor writes: “In place 
of the narrative element which fiction has always 
supplied, we have been running a series of ex- 
cerpts from books, selected by Clifton Fadiman, 
under the heading of “Read It Now.” 


Writer’s Dicest recently sent a letter to the 
Staten Islander, 15 Beech St., Staten Island 4, 
N. Y. Our letter was returned with the notation 
on the envelope, “moved, left no address.” 
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There has been considerable ballyhoo re- 
cently about a new shutter, said to have a 
true 1/1,000 second speed setting. This is not 
actually the fastest shutter that has ever been 
available; many of the 35mm cameras have 
boasted 1/1,000 or even 1/1,250 second shut- 
ter speeds. Of course these have been focal- 
plane shutters, consisting of a narrow slit in 
a black curtain that whizzes across the area 
at the back of the camera, directly in front 
of the film. It is far more difficult to get high 
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speeds on a between-the-lens shutter like this 
new one, for use on 4x5 press cameras. 

Even in this field, though, there have been 
high-speed shutters before. I remember the 
old multispeed shutter on many press cam- 
eras not so long ago. In this one you cranked 
up the spring to give you high speed. The 
trouble was you never were sure just what 
speed you were getting, and every so often a 
shutter just blew itself to bits. 

This new 1/1,000 shutter, judging by re- 








stay 


There is no “best” way to handle action. You (and your editor) have to decide what to shoot : a sharp 











image or a blurred image. Here are examples of each. Left, a diver in mid-air, photographed by Rus 
Arnold with a 4x5 press camera and a fast shutter speed. Right, a diver in mid-air, photographed by 


Roy Pinchot, a student in Mr. Arnold’s photo-journalism class at Northwestern University. He used a 


35mm camera and a slow shutter speed, indoors by available light. 
50 
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EXPERT and SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 
on mss. of all types, plus MARKETING 
e 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM with appraisals 
(All mss. must be appraised in order to advise service needed, 
if any, or judge salability.) 
° 
APPRAISAL COSTS: 
SHORT STORIES or ARTICLES to 10,000 words $ 5.00 
NOVELETTES to 25,000 words . $10.00 
BOOKS; fiction; non-fiction or poetry $15.00 
PLAYS: Stage, Screen, Radio, or TV (any length) $10.00 


When submitting any ms., please enclose payment, and a return, 
self-addressed, stamped envelope of proper size. 


(TV Script Sample, $1.50) 
EY 


CONSULTATIONS by appointment ONLY, $5.00 
PHONE: RE 3-4143 
® 
MODERN WRITERS, my world-famous book, $1.50 
(FREE, if you submit a book or play ms.) 
a 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
“Open Your Door to Literary Success” 


EDITING---COACHING::-REVISION 





MARKETING 
3265 Connecticut Street Los Angeles 6, California 
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ports from colleagues who have used it, is 
good. More important than its top available 
speed rating is its reported accuracy at all 
settings. 

But let’s stop a moment and think about 
this whole question of shutter speed. Many 
years ago one manufacturer, to advertise the 
1/1,250 second setting on his 35mm camera, 
used a picture of a racing car in action. The 
high shutter speed stopped the action dead, 
so that the car seemed to be standing still. 
As far as story-telling was concerned, the 
picture might as well have been taken with 
a low-priced box camera. 

In the years since then we’ve been learning 
to blur action when that will tell a better 
story than stopping the action dead. Here, 
interestingly enough, advertising photogra- 
phy has been right out in front, instead of 
trailing behind editorial photography as it 
normally does. The automobile and tire ads 
for years have made increasingly effective 
use of slow shutter speeds to indicate action. 


Virtual Volume 


Among the earliest pictures of motion made 


by a still camera with a slow shutter speed 
were the night-time “virtual volume” pic- 
tures, “virtual volume” being the art-school 
term for a shape that exists only in the 
vision’s image-retaining powers, a shape 
formed by the outlines of a moving object. 
These early pictures, and their many present- 


’ day counterparts, feature the patterns made 


by the moving lights of a ferris wheel or 
carousel, or the lights of automobile traffic. 
When high-speed electronic flash came 
along, with its speeds up to 1/20,000 second, 
and its remarkable ability to stop any action 
sharp and clear, it became obvious that 
sharpness can rob a picture of its apparent 
action. One of the first great speedflash 
photographers, Gjon Mili, was also one of 
the first to produce the repeat-flash or truly 
stroboscopic picture, in which a subject is 
shown in a series of sharp, overlapping ex- 
posures during the course of a bit of action. 
This is a very effective technique, but re- 
quires a huge bank of powerful and expen- 
sive electronic equipment. At its best it is 
just another kind of “virtual volume” pic- 
ture, and the photo-journalist on a budget 
may feel he can get an approximation of the 








(-] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 


[-] Do you read extensively? 


(] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 


[-] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 


[] In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 
Address 


City . State 


Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





Do YOU Qualify as a Potential 
Money-Earning Article Writer? 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


MAIL TO 
22 East (2th Street ° 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea” man? 

[] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 

[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques throught a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[-] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed 


Areas of Interest or Specialization. 

Presently employed as a Guaceiaa 
W-60 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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same effect by using a slow shutter speed. 

One trouble with blurred or “virtual vol- 
ume” pictures is that you sometimes feel the 
need to see just what it is that is making the 
“volume.” The blur itself is not always 
enough. Several different attempts have 
been made to solve this problem. 

Typical of one approach was Arnold 
Eagle’s series on automobile accidents, for 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, each picture a 
slow-shutter blur of a moving car, begin- 
ning or ending in a clear, sharp picture of 
the car. Sometimes these were actually shot 
in reverse. Thus, one very effective picture 
of a car smashing into a post was made by 
starting with a banged-up car against the 
post, then backing it away during a slow- 
shutter exposure. 


The indoor counterpart of this approach, 
perfected at the Milwaukee Journal, was 
made by a combination of floodlights (for 
the blur) and high-speed flash (for the sharp 
part of the same picture). As an example of 
this, a child on a swing, illuminated by 
photofloods, would be exposed by an open 
shutter, resulting in a blurred image on the 
film. At the end of the swinging action an 
electronic flash was fired, adding a sharp 
image to the same negative. 


In both approaches, the outdoor and the 
indoor, the result is a combination of the 
non-representational, highly impressionistic 
blur to say “it’s moving” and the sharp im- 
age to say “this is what’s moving.” 


Taking Action Pictures 


The photography books are full of rules, 
charts, and tables to aid in the selection of 
the proper shutter speed to stop action, de- 
pending on whether the action is toward the 
camera, or at right angles to it, or at any 
other angle. These aids are useful—if you 
want to stop the action sharp. But they are 
not much help if you want to blur the action. 

First, you have to decide if you want to blur, 
and then how much blur you want. In some 
cases top shutter speed is required to show 
the details of the action or of the moving ob- 
ject. In other cases a total blur is wanted, 
to give an impressionistic image. In between 
there are all sorts and degrees of effect. It 
takes practice to get what you want, and of 





PHOTOFINISHING 


by a former editor and writer who knows your 
problems. Truly fine work which will help you sell 
without flattening your pocketbook. 
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NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
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Ever Wonder Why... 
... Your MS Comes Back 
So Fast? 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





course it never hurts to try several different 
shutter-speed settings. 

For normal close-up action involving hu- 
man beings, 1/200 or faster will give sharp- 
ness; 1/50 to 1/100 a moderate blur; 1/25 
to 1/10 an extreme blur. The danger is that 
a shutter speed too slow for a particular bit 
of action will lose the image altogether! 
(Early commercial photographers taking city 
views made very slow exposures while traffic 
was moving, to get rid of the traffic in the 
picture! ) 

The speed of the action and its direction in 
relation to the camera makes a great differ- 
ence in the effect. The charts will tell you 
that action toward the camera may be 
stopped sharp by a slower shutter speed than 
would be required to stop the same action if 
it were to move across the camera’s field of 
view. By the same token, action across the 
field lends itself better to virtual-volume or 
blur than does action toward the camera. 


Composing Action Pictures 


Equally important in getting the effect of 
action is the question of timing, camera- 
angle, and background—some of the ele- 
ments that go into composition. 


Timing: try to catch action at its peak. This 
not only gives a more interesting picture, but 
often makes possible a slower shutter speed 
for a sharp picture. A pole vaulter travels 
fast on the way up, and just as fast on the 
way down—but at the moment he is poised 
at peak, he’s not moving! 

Camera Angle: action is most effective 
when it moves across the picture area, par- 
ticularly at a diagonal. A low camera angle 
will often emphasize action, and get rid of 
disturbing background. There are times 
when the only way you can indicate action 
is by showing that the subject is off the 
ground; here low angle helps. Sometimes, in 
a high-angle shot, a disembodied shadow of 
the person, showing on the ground, helps 
prove he’s off the ground, himself. 


Background: the sports photographer, cov- 
ering races, makes effective use of the device 
of panning. To show the details of the ac- 
tion (the expression on a runner’s face, the 
nature of a horse’s stride, the number on a 
(Continued on page 66) 
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our requirements: 


40,000 to 150,000 words 
of virile fiction. 


completed mss. only 


x * * 


careful reading 
prompt decision 


royalty payment 





delighipully daring 
aS a © 


. . . these qualities place a manuscript at the front 
of our readers’ table. We are always in search of 
plots and characters alive with the joy of a world 
where men are men and women are women and 


vive le difference! 


We invite your submissions. For our paperback book 


lines, we offer a lucrative and continuing market. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPT TO 
EDITORIAL OFFICE 


Newsstand Library Incorporated 


7644 West Belmont Ave. © Chicago 34, Illinois 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Cartooning is a business that can fool you 
... Nicely. 

You can feel successful about a single soli- 
tary sale way too many times. You’re happy 
when the editor holds. When he buys. When 
the check arrives. And when you see your 
work in print. Other times, too—such as 
comments by fellow cartoonists and maybe 
a little fan mail on the side. 

The proportion of butter to the bread 
doesn’t come out exactly even, though. 
There’s a lot of ego gratification there, but 
actually, only one (1) check has arrived (all 
right, occasionally a small reprint check or 
two). 

This is all very pleasant and nobody is go- 
ing to zing it, but a cartoonist needs to sell 
consistently or sooner than later the old 
check book runs out of plasma. 

When sales hold up, income holds up. 

Another thing that fools us is the fat week. 
Some weeks the checks come pouring in and 
our saddlebags are heavy-loaded. But there 
can be white weeks, too. 

A white week is a week in which no credit 
marks are made on the income or sales side 
of the ledger. If income holds up during a 
week but no sales are made, this is a possible 
portent of a no-income week in the offing. 

It’s a very easy thing to let a fat-income 
week betray you into thinking you’re a lot 
more successful than you really are. The 
sensible thing to do is to pro-rate fat income 
weeks with the white weeks. This will make 
it easier to arrive at a sensible estimate of 
actual income. 

The problem for every free-lancer is to rid 
himself, insofar as possible, from the leuco- 
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cytic weeks. Easy enough to quote Jane 
Ace, “You have to take the bitter with the 
better,” but this is no four-bell, five-star tech- 
nique for correcting a bad situation. 

The only solution to raising the level of in- 
come is more sales (Watson would probably 
reply, “Elementary, my dear Holmes,” to 
that). You have to sell more work to the 
people you are now selling or find new 
markets. 

It’s easy enough to locate hundreds of pos- 
sible customers you aren’t selling to at pres- 
ent. You can’t sell them all—not enough 
hours in a day to do all that work. You can 
sell to a lot more markets than you're sell- 
ing now, if you go about it properly. 

Besides familiarizing yourself with market 
requirements, you must try to make an hon- 
est appraisal of what you yourself have to 
offer. 


Your Moment of Truth 


Study your drawings objectively and ask 
yourself what sort of a person drew them. 
What is his emotional attitude toward life, 
his work, and his audience? 

Self-analysis can be a nemesis and a trés 
dirty chore to boot, but without some criti- 
cal objectivity it is impossible to organize 
your drawing and ideas into salable form. 
Looking at your own work through fuchsia- 
tinted spectacles with rose-colored polka 
dots can easily reconcile you to the physical 
appearance of your work, but not to the 
physical absence of checks. 

If your work isn’t as salable as you'd like it 
to be then the answer is that you just can’t 
see your work. 
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The key to the problem of self-criticism is 
comparison. 

The artist must compare his work with 
reality, the work of his peers, and the image 
of truth embedded in his inner-eye. 

Techniques for comparison are endless: 
subject matter, treatment, characters, humor 
content, line quality, artistic competence, 
suitability. . . . 

Subject matter—will the subject matter 
you're using interest the readers of the maga- 
zine you’re submitting to? 

Treatment—are you handling your subject 
in a manner appropriate to the editorial con- 
cepts of the magazine? Over-explicit detail- 
ing of physical charms may kill you chances 
for a sale to S.E.P.—the opposite may make 
your work too dull for PLayBoy. 

Characters—the great majority of U.S. car- 
toons are for and about people. No cartoon- 
ist is as famous as the characters he creates— 
Smokey Stover, Barney Google, Beetle Bailey, 
Pogo, Hazel, Butch, or even the nameless 
characters drawn by the current crop of 
magazine cartoonists. 

Humor content—a moderately instinctive 
thing. Sense of humor is subjective, ephem- 
eral, changeable. The average person’s sense 
of humor reaches a surprisingly low level at 
the time a dentist’s drill hits a nerve. On 
the other hand, almost anything can be 
funny during those rare euphoric moments 
when you know that the angels are on your 
side and all’s right with the seventh planet 
from the sun. The only suggestion I can 
offer is this: assume you’re a top comedian 
on stage at the Palace—would you consider 
your gag solid enough to use in front of a 
packed house? 

Line quality—oddly enough, line quality 
is something you can often judge better in 
your own work than in the work of others. 
It is a simple matter to cut variegated 
shaped masks and use them to hide the mean- 
ing of a line and enable you to see that line 
completely independent of the form it con- 
tains. You can compare the line quality of 
your own work with that of the nervous ten- 
sion, dynamic artists. The over-careful pur- 
ists—line quality for its own sweet sake. And 
the artists who use a line primarily for a func- 
tional purpose, to contain a form adequately 
with little regard for line quality per se. 


Artistic competence — the best cartoonists 
are seldom the best artists and very vice- 
versa. The best artists are more often than 
not incompetent cartoonists. The test is an 
ability to tell a story convincingly. Quite 
often the good artist steps all over his own 
feet in an attempt to demonstrate his tech- 
nical abilities. It is conceivably possible that 
the current best-selling cartoonists could 
draw their work with the wrong hand (or 
foot, as the case may be) and still be on the 
scene. . 

The point is that intelligent understanding 
of the problems involved and the ability to 
exercise some degree of objective critical 
analysis of your own work is what really 
counts. 

It might be a very good idea to pick out the 
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FILLERS * JOKES « EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
136 E. 57th Street NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 














The Paper Trade Journal Cartoonists Subscribe To! 


Cartoonists & Gagwriters INFORMATION GUIDE. Over 

210 issues have been printed. New trade journal cartoon 

martets, cartoon tips, cartoon lessons by professional car- 

sts. Gagwriting Jessons, cartoonists who want gags. 
YOUR MARK: 


RNOW Pages Gowies clips of car- 
toons used in trade Saab. is. $0800 h of sales to new 
markets printed in Information Guide. last ear,” says 
ard Todd, cartoonist. SPECIAL to WRITER’S D 
GEST readers. 6 get-acquainted issues _for caly. $4.00. 
Also, included at no extra cost, “HOW TO MAKE GAG 
CARTOONING A FULL TIME BUSINESS” (Value $3.00). 
1.G. is $1.00 per copy or $10.00 per year for 12 issues. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
2776 California Ct., Dept. W, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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THE GAG RE-CAP 


Keep those gags fresh! Over 100 major and middle class 
cartoon markets covered each month shows what editors 
are buying. $1.00 per copy—$12.00 per year. 1960 
CARTOONISTS DIRECTORY now available. Shows 
kind of gags cartoonists want and where to send them. 
A must a every gagwriter and cartoonist! Only $2.95. 


JOHN WATERFIELD 


Paramount, Calif. 


P.O. Box 425 








‘How Zia) laa 


Simple CARTOONS | 


c7 A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
% Dept. 826 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





















ARE YOU CRAZY 


ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Study with an expert! 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by a master in the 
field. Enrollment limited to serious students 
only. Write for free booklet: “The Honest 
Facts About Cartooning.” 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-JU 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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work of some top-selling cartoonists and train 
yourself to top him in subject matter, treat- 
ment, characters, humor, line quality, artistic 
competence and assessment of suitability for 
markets. If you give this objective first place 
in your behooves department, and use a little 
careful critical analysis on your own work, 
you should go a long, long way toward elimi- 
nating those white weeks. 


Miscellanea 


Briefs from an N.C.S. meeting . . . Marione 
Nickles (cartoon editor of Satevepost) was 
asked to account for a lack of sales for a 
spell of time by a cartoonist who heretofore 
sold regularly. Marione replied that all car- 





Quiet, Genius at Work 
By James Wardlaw 


I tousle my hair like an artist; 

I’m writing a story you see. 

It’s only a matter of grouping words, 
As simple as A.B.C. 


A thought drops into my brainpan, 

I kick it around in the air. 

Then I rush like mad for paper and pen, 
And sit for two hours and stare. 


The idea is there, the words are ready. 
The paper and pen are at hand. 

But try as I might, and curse as I will, 
That idea refuses to land. 


Sol relax with my pipe, and think it all out; 
And decide that the story’s damn fine. 

But after four hours of trying to hack 

I still haven’t written a line. 


Sol stop at eleven and say that I’m tired, 

And begin to make ready for bed. 

But later that night, when I’ve turned out the light, 
The beginning pops into my head. 


I switch on the lamp, grab for my pad, 
And I write like a madman—possessed! 
After a time at this sort of thing 

I find I’m too tired to rest. 


ThenI stumble downstairs in slippers and robe, 
And spread out my work on the table. 

I work through the night; till the sun pops in sight, 
Till I’m groggy and no longer able. 


Sol phone up the boss and say that I’m sick. 
And I drop into bed about seven. 

I dream that the Post has snatched up my stuff! 
And I float—for six hours—in heaven. 
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toonists have dry spells and that neither car- 
toonists nor editors could account for this 
phenomenon. Dik Browne (“Hy and Lois”) 
asked Sylvan Byck (King Features) what 
effect polls and poll taking have on comic 
strips and panels. Sylvan answered that polls 
were becoming more important in designat- 
ing what the reader thinks is interesting, but 
that no poll can possibly reflect the intensity 
of readership interest, meaning to what ex- 
tent a paper is bought for one or more par- 
ticular features. One newspaper editor (a 
guest) was asked if he read all the brochures 
mailed out by the syndicates. He said yes, but 
that he didn’t buy from the brochures alone. 
The brochure aroused his interest and then 
he talked to the salesman before committing 
himself. Bill Holman celebrated Smokey 
Stover’s twenty-fifth birthday. John Water- 
field (P.O. Box 425) , Paramount, California, 
is offering a 6 months’ subscription to the 
Gac-Recap (magazine of gag analysis) for 
$7. Like Dick Cavalli’s (Morty Meekle- 
NEA) idea of a morgue. Dick uses his neigh- 
borhood newsstand. If you need scrap on 
horses, boats or almost anything else, chances 
are there’s a magazine on your newsstand de- 
voted to your specific needs. This probably 
doesn’t work as well in less densely populated 
areas—not as much selection on the stands. 
And what do you think of Bill Yates new 
strip, “Professor Phumble”? And another 
thing, The University of Oregon (Eugene, 
Oregon) is going to have a two-week session 
July 5-15 conducted by Virgil Partch. If you 
think you can make it, write to Fred W. 
Kuhl, Director of Info. 


Late Market News 


Today’s Health, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Illinois. R. Hendrickson. A monthly maga- 
zine published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Use half dozen or more cartoons in each 
issue. Pay $25 apiece. Buy family type, kid stuff 
and general cartoons. 


Valor, Skye Publications, 16 East 55th St., New 
York 22, N.Y. Bill Guy. A bi-monthly magazine 
using about a dozen cartoons in each issue. Pay 
$10 apiece. Cartoons about men’s activities from 
brush to boudoir. 


Christian Science Monitor, One Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. Herbert E. Thorson. Use one a 
day cartoons for panel parade. Pay $12. Buy some 
general, family, office and intellectual cartoons. 
All in excellent taste. 


Humorama, 136 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Al Sulman. Pay $9 for cartoons. Have 8 titles. 
Buy girly.and general. Would like to see some- 
thing interesting from picture standpoint. A little 
tired of boy and girl sitting on sofa, two guys talk- 
ing and standard pictures, 


Leatherneck, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
T-Sergeant Domingo Machin. A monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the Marine Corps. Pay $15 for 
cartoons. All cartoons service oriented. 


Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. Harold O. Warren, Jr. Pay 
$25 apiece for cartoons about family life, cute kids 
and a few generals. Buy less than 50 a year. 


Banking, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
William R. Kuhns. A monthly magazine using 6 
or more cartoons in every issue. Pay $10 apiece. 
Cartoons should relate to banks, banking activi- 
ties or the uses of their chief commodity. 





The PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST 
and GAGWRITER 

The trade magazine with the most . . . market news, tips, 

trade ads, articles, letters and information. m. azine 

that is published for the SUCCESSFUL cartoonist and gag- 

writer. Subscription rates are now ONLY $10.00 per year. 


Sample issue $1.00. 
EARLE TEMPEL 
Van 


PO Box 430 Buren, Arkansas 








BOOM 


That’s what the paperbacks are doing—Boom- 
ing! Branching into every field, gaining prestige, 
demanding the attention of critics. We speak of 
originals, books sold directly to the publisher. 
Thus no hardcover contract to milk away your 
reprint rights! 

Trade Secret: Novels are easier to write than 
short stories and much easier to sell. Magazines 
use few stories, can pick and choose among the 
big names. Paperback editors are hungry! 


If you are interested in doing a paperback 
novel, have finished one, or have one in the works, 
it might pay to drop me a line. Novelists only, 
please! Write first. I will not be responsible for 
scripts, or money, until we have exchanged letters 
and I agree to take you on. 

My own novels, over forty of them, have been 
published here and abroad by such firms as Dell, 
Popular, Graphic, Berkley, Pyramid, Ace, Galli- 
mard, etc. I have a unique and informal plan for 
coaching talented writers. When, and if, I deem 
your stuff ready for market my own agent, the 
top paperback man in New York, has agreed to 
handle scripts on a straight commission. 


Because of my own writing I can accept only a 
few people. Fees are decided on an individual 
basis. No scripts until we have exchanged letters. 


KERMIT WELLES 


Montrose, N. Y. 























RADIO 
-TV 


The most important scene in a TV script is 
the opening scene. During the beginning 
of any program, thousands of viewers across 
the country crouch in front of their sets, 
their hands on the dials, ready to turn to an- 
other channel if their interest isn’t caught at 
once by what they’re watching. 

But, of all scenes, the opening one is the 
hardest to make entertaining. So much in- 
formation must be packed into it. The 
viewer must be made to understand the re- 
lationships of the characters to each other; 
he must be presented with the problem faced 
by the hero, or a hint of it; he must under- 
stand something of what has preceded and 
brought about the problem. 

You might think that the old newspaper 
formula—who, what, where, why and when 
—would be too dry and factual to apply to 
something that, like television fiction, is sup- 
posed to be exciting and imaginative. How- 
ever, it does apply, though it must be han- 
dled with great finesse. Answering its ques- 
tions too bluntly will put off the viewer, who 
is repelled by obviousness and the tedium of 
facts that are offered, like castor oil, as 
something it is a grim duty to swallow down. 
Working them in correctly, unobtrusively, 
is an art, one that can be mastered with 
practice, and one that must be mastered be- 
fore you can successfully compete with es- 
tablished television writers. 

The best way to begin to master this art is 
to study the work of other writers. Sit down 
before your television set with pencil, paper, 
and a clock. During the beginning of each 
play, as you learn who, what, where, why or 
when, jot down exactly how long it took to 
answer each of these questions. You will see 
that all of them except the “why” are often 
presented in the first minute or two of the 
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By Nancy Vogel 
WD Hollywood Correspondent 


play; the “why” is often stretched out into 
the body of the play, and used as a basis for 
continuing interest on the part of the viewer. 
(Since, in TV, a feeling of immediacy is de- 
sirable, often, unless something in the plot 
makes it necessary to indicate a definite past 
time, it is assumed that the action is taking 
place “right now,” so that the “when” 
needn’t be expressly stated. ) 

Let’s consider these examples of opening 
scenés, which are from produced scripts writ- 
ten by Gerry Day. 

FADE IN: 

INT. OF THE ART GALLERY—DAY 
1 A smallish room with old-world charm; 
there is a skylight above; drawings, water 
colors and oils are displayed on the walls and 
on antique brass easels. A door leads to the 
street ; another to Andre’s living room. There 
are several comfortable chairs in the gallery 
and a handsome desk. We are FEATURING 
an oil, unframed as yet, propped on an easel. 
It pictures a girl, slight, almost fragile, stand- 
ing beside a storm-twisted cypress tree high 
above surf-lashed rocks. Braced against the 
wind, coat collar upended, bareheaded, her 
face lifted to the kiss of salt spray, there is a 
sense of eager, questioning youth about her 
that is both gallant and poignant. 


ANDRE FORTIER, owner of the gallery, 
studies the painting with the thoughtful con- 
sideration of a connoisseur. 


In the very opening shot of this play, even 
before the dialogue begins, the viewer has 
been informed as to where—a small room 
with old-world charm; what—an unframed 
oil painting; and who—Andre Fortier, the 
owner of the gallery. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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$175,491 PAID TO AUTHORS* 


How to get 


VOUR BOOK 


Published 


Promoted 


Distributed 





Send for This FREE BOOK 


> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mall and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle Illustrations 

how to protect your investment 








*SUCCESS 


About 400 Pageant 
authors have 
shared in the re- 
turn of $175,491 
during the past 
five years as their 
percentage of the 
retail price of 
every copy of their 
books sold. Maybe 
you're missing 
something! 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 


FREE 


> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Seth Richards, Pageant Press, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W 6 


trated FREE book 
Promoted, Disvrbuted. 
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BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 


Published. 


$1600 CASH AWARDS 
First Prize 
$500 


Second Prize Third Prize 
$250 $150 


ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles, 


autobiographies, poetry, history, science, humor, philosophy. 


Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of 


the Author who will receive 40% return plus at least 75% of 
all subsidiary rights. Winners will get this in addition to 


their cash awards. 
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NEIE onwide 








Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month listing, $36.00 for 
three months, and $66 for six months. 











ALABAMA 
KATHRYN PARKS 
P.O. Box 272, Huntsville, Aabama 


RATES: 75c per thousand words; poetry, Ic per 
line, $1.00 minimum. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copys One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


CALIFORNIA 


MARY L. FERRELL 
P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 
539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 


RATES: Special rates per page. 

coRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. : 

ELNORA BOLL 

2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 

RATES: 50c per thousand words. 

corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 
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HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


BETTYE J. FRY 
11510 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, Calif. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; book lengths, 
special rates; TV scripts, 50c per page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


TASIA GIFT 
734—42nd Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 
RATES: 70c per thousand words. 


Included (minor) at $1.00 per 
thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: 


One, no extra charge. 


CONNECTICUT 
JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 60c per tehousand; book lengths, 50c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


ILLINOIS 

MRS. ].T. PINCKARD 

6904 Roosevelt Rd., Oak Park, Ill. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: 5c extra. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CARBON COPY: 
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MICHIGAN 
DULA BROCK 

513 N. 13th, Saginaw, Mich. 

RATES: 20c per page. 

corRECTIONS: Included (minor). 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
MINNESOTA 

SHIRLEY RYBERG 

656 West 98th St., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MISSOURI 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: Ic per line for poetry, 25c per page on less 
than 10,000 words, 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words. Minimum, $1.00 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missouri. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NEW MEXICO 

SOUTHWESTERN TYPING and EDIT- 
ING SERVICE 

4636 Crest Ave., S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
RATES: 20c per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NEW YORK 
PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


MYRTLE ANDERSON 

P.O. Box 862, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


OREGON 


WILBERTA WAKEFIELD 
4945 N.E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words with minor cor- 


rections. 70c per thousand words for 
difficult scripts. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAY N. MATHEWS 

4830 Penn St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: No. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EXTRA CHARGES: None. 
(Continued on page 64) 











NATIONWIDE 


TYPING SERVICES 





(Continued from page 63) 
VERMONT 
MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
96 Southview, Springfield, Vermont 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; Plays, TV, 
Radio Scripts, 75c per thousand; Poetry, 
lc per line, $1.00 min. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 

8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





(Continued from page 60) 
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In the following script, “who,” “when,” and 
“where” are taken care of before the dialogue 
begins. The “what” does not become appar- 
ent until the bottom of the page—which is 
still within a minute or two of the beginning 
of the play. 


1 FULL SHOT—A BAR— 
LATE AFTERNOON 


This is an hour when the bar is almost de- 
serted. Ericson, a foreign correspondent, is 
staring moodily into a drink while the bar- 
tender polishes glasses. An overhead fan stirs 
the sluggish air. Over this is superimposed 
the title: 


INDO-CHINA 1954 
DR. PAUL MOREL enters and moves to- 
ward the bar. He is a charming Frenchman 
in his middle forties. His hair is gray; his face 
shows strength and purpose and compassion. 


As he orders his drink, the correspondent 
glances up. 


ERICSON 
Hello, Doctor. 
PAUL 
Mr. Ericson—how are you? 
(his glance is probing) 
64 


ERICSON 


(with a shrug) 
Tired. Join me for a drink? 

Paul observes the correspondent’s moody 
face; then, as his drink is placed on the bar— 
PAUL 

Thank you. 
Ericson picks up his glass and moves toward 
a small table nearby. Paul follows, sits down, 
and says quietly: 


PAUL 
You look troubled, my friend. 
ERICSON 
I am. 
PAUL 


Would you like to tell me about it? 
CAMERA MOVES IN CLOSER ON 
THE TWO as the correspondent takes a 
swallow of his drink, then says broodingly: 


ERICSON 
I came across a story today. One of 
your air force planes was hit over Dien 
Bien Phu—the whole crew killed. 


Many times the necessary information can 
be packed quickly into a bit of narration. 
This is the device Rod Serling used in the 
opening scene of “THE TIME ELE- 
MENT”: 


1 FADE IN: 

INT. DR. GILLESPIE’S OFFICE—PAN 
SHOT ACROSS THE ROOM 

Moving from left to right taking in walls, 
furniture, couch, and winding up on a shot 
of venetian blinds over the window behind 
the desk as at this moment a hand reaches 
out and partially closes them, throwing the 
room into a semi-darkness. Now the CAM- 
ERA PULLS BACK for 

2 SHOT —DR. GILLESPIE 

walking back to his desk. 

3 SHOT —PETER JENSON 

sitting across from him. Throughout this, we 
hear a voice in narration. 


NARRATOR’S VOICE 


Once upon a time there was a psychiatrist 
named Arnold Gillespie and a patient whose 
name was Peter Jenson. Mr. Jenson walked 
into the office nine minutes ago. It is eleven 
o'clock, Saturday morning, October 5, 
ae 
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Whatever method you use for getting in 
the necessary information, it must be deft, 
quick, and, above all, interesting. 


Late News 

GE Theatre continues to show pilot films 
from time to time, presenting them as reg- 
ular episodes. A recent group, made by 
Revue and CBS-TV, include a pilot for the 
proposed series based on “Not as a Croco- 
dile” ; a Dan Duryea pilot about a crusading 
reporter, with the title ““Confidentially 
Yours”; “Ichabod and the Apples,” with 
George Chandler starring; “Code of Jona- 
than West’; and “American in Paris.” 

Rod Serling’s script In the Presence of 
Mine Enemies, a story about the Warsaw 
Ghetto, was turned down by CBS because it 
was “too provocative and downbeat.” How- 
ever, anti-Semitic outbreaks in various parts 
of the world have been one factor contrib- 
uting to a change of attitude on the part of 
the network, which now plans to use the 
script as the final Playhouse 90 segment at 
the end of the season (at the end of May). 


TV Market List 


Hawaiian Eye, ABC-TV. One hour, film. This 
show is in many respects a Hawaiian version of 
“77 Sunset Strip.” It has the same good-looking 
male actors, the same general air of excitement 
and glamor. Scripts for this show must have sus- 
pense and action, and must be believable. Stories 
should have an island theme whenever possible, 
and be good solid mysteries in their own right. 
This show is filmed at Warner Brothers, 4000 W. 
Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


Manhunt, half hour, film. This is a rather melo- 
dramatic show patterned somewhat after “The 
Lineup.” The locale is San Diego. Scripts must 
contain a great deal of action, and subtlety is not 
desirable. Main characters are a police lieutenant, 
a police reporter, and a rookie detective, and 
throughout the various episodes these three track 
down various criminals. This show is filmed by 
Screen Gems, 1334 N. Beachwood, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


Hennesey, half hour, film. This series is high on 
escape value, with a lot of excitement and suspense. 
It is basically comedy, however, and the hero is 
Jackie Cooper, who plays the role of a young Navy 
doctor. This show delves more into drama than 
do most comedy shows, and this makes for an inter- 
esting new format, different from what is usually 
seen on television. Watch it before trying to write 
for it. It is filmed by Hennesey Productions, at 
General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las Palmas, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





TV SCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


offers: “Blue Pencil” criticism, slant, replot and revision 
suggestions, or will synopsize your script. Fees: TV % hr. 
show $10, 1 hr. $20, 1% hr. $35. Motion Picture Scripts $35. 

ooks $25. up to 150m, $50. if over. Articles and Short 
Stories $l.m ($5. min.). Radio Scripts $5. % hr., $10. 
% hr., $20. hr. Good Scripts recommended to Good Agent. 

Send Fee and Stamped return with Ms. 

P.O. Box 27804 Hollywood 27, California 











*20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 

year to people like PRIZE CONTESTSI 

CONTEST MAGAZINE ° 

shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 


Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 








POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 











Got a new series idea for TV? 


A published or unpublished 
novel that demands dramatic 
expression? 

Query first 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


Literary Agents 
9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 















Give Yourself 
A CHANCE 


Success begins with you. Don’t 
handicap yourself! Learn your 
potentials and talents! Write 
today for the fascinating 
free book, The Mastery 
of Life, which explains. 
Address: Scribe 
T.].F. 


<i> 
= The ROSICRUCIANS 


(NOT a Religion) 
CALIFORNIA 


SAN JOSE 
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Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 
percent: foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 








CALLING ALL WRITERS! 


NOW YOU CAN WORK WITH TOP AUTHORS AND 
EDITORS IN THE FIELDS OF TV, PUBLICATION, 
MOTION PICTURES AND STAGE. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Home Study Courses 
Ghostwriting and Editing 
and Promotion. 


ENDORSEMENTS: 


ROD SERLING, noted TV writer; RUPERT HUGHES, 
famous author; BOB HOPE; universities, colleges, 
and satisfied clients. 


Manuscript Criticism 
Book Manufacturing 


The success of our clients is of 
utmost importance to us! 


Write or send for brochure 


HEATH STUDIOS 


2859 Leeward Avenue 
Los Angeles 5, California 








NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell's widely used 
The Technique of the Novel! 
This book, which has been called “the Bible for 


novelists” and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in to- 
day's best seller requirements. No space is wasted 
to tell you what you already know or to offer 
deceptively simple rules or formulas. It concerns 
the craft of both the popular and literary novel. 
It teaches fundamentals, what all novelists who 
succeed understand. 

Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much 
on this), character psychology, heightening dra- 
matic appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, 
etc. All fiction writers should own this book. The 
price is only $4 and the book will be sent by us 
by return mail. 

Personal criticism of stories and novels and 
advice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,” containing advice and full 
information. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 818 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Skicneme 
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Lock Up, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. A typical 
story for this melodramatic series dealt with an ex- 
convict who was trying to go straight, but became 
involved in the killing of a cop. It seems that he 
will be convicted of the crime he didn’t commit, 
but Macdonald Carey, the hero of the series, inter- 
cedes and proves his innocence. This show is filmed 
by ZIV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


Rescue 8, half hour, film. This series centers about 
the work of one of the Los Angeles County Fire 
Department’s rescue squads, and is a high-action 
production which should satisfy viewers who pre- 
fer action and excitement to subtlety or deep char- 
acterization. It is filmed by Cinefilm, Inc., at 
KTTV Studios, 5746 Sunset, Hollywood, Calif. 


Zane Grey Theatre, half hour, film. This long-lived 
Western perhaps owes its longevity to the fact that 
scripts are more adeptly done, with subtler over- 
tones and deeper characterizations, than those for 
many other Westerns. Scripts for this should con- 
tain a strong star part; stars of the calibre of Bar- 
bara Stanwyck frequently play in it. This is filmed 
by Four Star Productions, Republic Studios, 4024 
Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


Philip Marlowe, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. This 
is a “whodunit,” and requires scripts with logical, 
clear characterization and good motivation. Loose 
story ends must be tied in so that the script as a 
whole is tight. Watch it several times, and submit 
ideas to your agent. It is filmed by California Na- 
tional Productions, MGM, 10202 Washington 
Blvd., Cluver City, Cauif. 


Colt .45, ABC-TV, half hour, film. This show, be- 
ginning its third year, is another Western. Like all 
the others, it should be watched before trying to 
submit scripts, as even Westerns have some indi- 
viduality. This one is produced by Cedric Francis, 
and filmed by Warner Brothers TV division, 4000 
W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


Photojournalism (Continued from pg 54) 


race-car) he needs a sharp picture, made at 
top shutter speed. He retains the impact of 
action by blurring the background. This 
blurred background must be a streak, not 
just out-of-focus globs. To get this takes 
practice. You follow the moving action in 
your camera finder, slowly twisting your 
body to keep the action centered in the same 
spot in the finder. When the image is the 
way you want it, and the camera’s panning 
movement is keeping pace with the moving 
action in the finder, you gently trigger- 
squeeze the shutter. 


One comment. I have brought up the 
whole question of blurred-vs.-sharp to get 
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VANTAGE Re-Issues Title 
Highly Praised 
by Many Critics 


Was originally published 
by Macmillan Co. 


“As a pene, O ge yp Seletz is a 
‘natural’ he gifts she displays so 
lavishly eid. tachlieg the priceless 
and indefinable ability to make her 
reader believe and share in the emo- 
tions of her characters—are the sort 
aspiring novelists should arrange to be 
born with . 


So said The New York 
Times Book Review when 
Macmillan originally pub- 
lished Hope Deferred, by 
Jeanette Seletz, some 
years ago. Vantage Press 

as just re-issued this tre- 
mendously moving novel 
which tells the story of a 
JEANETTE country boy who becomes 
SELETZ a doctor. 





Other reviews of the original book 
included such comments as: ‘‘A grand 
big novel so ruggedly honest it will 
make you gasp . : 


. a spellbinder.”’— 
Chicago Sun . . . “Interesting . 


enjoyable . "J. of Amer. Med. 
Assn. . . . “A novel of amazing depth 
and magnitude . .. along novel and a 
thrilling one . . .’’—Birmingham News 

erald . . . “‘A book you can’t lay 
down... -”’—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin .. . “First rate, unusual, realistic, 
absorbing . .’—Greensboro oy 
News .. . “Immense vitality . . .”’— 


N. Y. Journal American. 


A nage e Press rarely re-issues a former 
title, but j in this instance it is indeed 
happy to bring to the public a novel 
of such high quality and stature. Ask 
for it at st store. And, if you 
have a work of fiction or non-fiction 
ready for publication, send it to us for 
a free reading and report. 








3rd Edition Issued! 


| Vantage has just gone to press with 
the third edition of Glamour, Glu- 
| cose and Glands, by Dr. Frank 

Wilson. The other two editions | 
| were sold out over the past three 
years. When you publish with Van- 
tage Press, your return is 40% of 
the retail price. On second, third 
and subsequent editions, your 
return is 2 However, all edi- | 
tions except the initial one are at 
the publisher’s expense. You make 
only one investment—in the first | 
edition. Look into Vantage’s pub- | 
mains program for your own work. 

Fill in and mail the coupon at the | 
right. 





























| 
Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Publishes with Vantage | 


Dr. Emory Holloway, who won a | 
| Pulitzer Prize in 1926 for his biog- | 
| | raphy of Walt Whitman, has written | 
another Whitman book, which Van- | 
ID sone Press has just published. | 
Holloway’s latest book has | 
ba, new material about the | 
| famous poet, and the work is | 
expected to be well received in 
| pppoe circles. Dr. Holloway is one 
| of many prominent persons who} 
| have published with Vantage Press. 
‘hy not join this select group? You | 

| may start by sending us your manu- | 
| script for a free reading and report. | 














Items of Interest about 
Books and Authors 


Anthony Boucher reviews Dr. Edward 
Van Liere’s A Doctor Enjoys Sherlock 
Holmes in The New York Times Book 
Review . Air France and KLM 
Dutch Airlines each order 1000 copies 
of Conquest of the Air, by Hendrik de 
Leeuw, who has had many books pub- 
lished previously by leading companies 
ie YOU KNOW that Vantage 
Press has authors living in every state in 
the Union? It’s a fact! . . . Walter 
Winchell, who recently praised N. 
Sharp’s Happy Landings in Europe, has 
done it again with Dr. Boris Sokoloff’s 
Dr. Strand! Dr. Sokoloff is the world- 
famous cancer specialist, and this is his 
17th book . . . .LLOOKING FOR A 
PUBLISHER? Vantage has a publish- 
ing program you will like . . . learn 
about it by mailing the coupon for our 
free 40-page booklet, or by sending us 
your manuscript for a free reading and 
report. 


Author Has High 
Praise for Vantage's 
Publishing Service 


In a letter expressing his deep satisfac- 
tion with the service he received from 
Vantage Press, Dirk C. Kok (Uncle 
Dirk), a retired California business- 
man, writes as follows: 
"7 feel I owe you and your entire staff 
this letter of appreciation. Not only do 
you deserve to be complimented on the 
outstandingly beautifu at gy aoe 
all-out quality of the book, but I also 
wish to comment on the cooperation I 
received from your entire organization 
in our joint ‘efforts for success. 
“Your promotion, advertising and sales 
departments are doing an excellent and 
constructive job, just as you had prom- 
ised me you would.’ 
Mr. Kok is the author of 
Fun In the Sun, a chil- 
dren’s book, printed in 
~ three colors. The illustra- 
. tions are bheputitally exe- 
cuted by Marlinde Von 
# A Ruhs. 
Vantage Press makes a 
D. ©. KOK sincere and wholehearted 
effort to please its authors, 
and to launch their work successfully. 
This is the type of cooperation you may 
expect when Vantage publishes your 
book. If you are seeking this kind of 
service, fill in and mail the coupon 
below to the Vantage office nearest you. 





Window display of Fun In the Sun set 
up by Warwick’s Book Store, oldest 
and largest bookseller in La Jolla, Calif. 








Name 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
(Mail to office nearest you) 

Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 

In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me your free new 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Address oe ae 


(Mail to office nearest you) 
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you thinking about when a picture of action 
needs to be shot with high shutter speed, and 
when it needs a slow shutter speed. YOU 
(and your editor) have to decide that. I am 
not advocating shooting everything blurred, 
and I am certainly not a member of the out- 
of-focus school of “creative photography.” 
I like sharp, crisp, well-lit pictures. But I am 
also aware that a little bit of blur in the 
middle of a sharp picture can be highly ex- 
pressive of action. Most of all, whatever my 
photographic philosophy or yours may be, 
we must be aware of all possible ways of tell- 
ing a story in pictures. 


What’s New 


There have been many comments about the 
British princess deciding to marry a man 
who happens to be a photographer. Few of 
these have been clever or funny; some have 
been in bad taste. The only one that gave me 
a chuckle came in the mail, hand-addressed 
in a good-quality wax-sealed envelope. It 
read, on good card stock: “Congratulations 
to/Princess Margaret Rose/the luckiest girl 
in the world .. ./ She is going to marry/a 
photographer.” It was signed thus: “Hugh 
Ackroyd / Portland, Oregon/available for 
photographic engagements.” 


As predicted here some time ago, the 
American Standards Association has an- 





NOVELS Ghosted 


Repected? Criticism won't help unless you know how to revise. 
Send your novel to me for that finer touch of an expert 


wg four com- 
pleted pages typed on bond. Te 
Also ghosting fromm outlines or —. Write f for pric 
Nearly seventeen years in ring manuscripts or authors. 
Let me do it for you——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


s0ne. SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth S$ New York 19, N. Y. 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
NO READING FEE 
Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
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nounced the necessary change in the method 
of determining film-speed ratings, to elimi- 
nate a no-longer-desirable safety factor, 
which has been resulting, in modern films, in 
bad over-exposure. This doubles the ASA 
rating of most films, but manufacturers for 
some time have been getting around the 
problem by saying, in effect, “ASA rating is 
200, but if you want good negatives you’d 
better assume it’s 400.” 

Some of the best instructional material you 
can get is produced by staff writers in the 
offices of the manufacturers. One particu- 
lar staff is known to ghost-write many of the 
articles in the newsstand camera magazines. 
What’s more, some of the high-priced books 
you may buy are expanded revisions, by free- 
lance writers, of low-priced manuals pub- 
lished for sale (or given with equipment) by 
camera manufacturers. The wise photogra- 
pher reads everything the manufacturers 
publish that pertains to his interests. 

All of this comment is occasioned by the 
arrival of two new manuals, both on color, 
both well-illustrated in full color, each full 
of good material for users of any color film. 
One is Color Fun, by Ansco, 52 pages, 50c. 
The other is Clicking With Color, by Kodak, 
36 pages, 35c. The latter is multi-punched 
to fit the Kodak Notebook binders, heavy- 
duty covers which cost $1.95 and are an ex- 
cellent way to keep these useful best-buy 
Eastman manuals. 

Next month I hope to turn to an accumu- 
lated stock of interesting reader mail, and 
answer some questions. In the meantime, I’d 
like to quote one letter. From Independence, 
Mo., Reader Grier Lowry writes to say “For 
trade mag work you might tell your readers 
a Rollie and a Graphic (with wide-angle 
extra lens) is the best possible combination. 
At least in my book.”’ What do you think? 

Photo Markets 

College & University Business, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Harold W. Herman, editor. 
An F. W. Dodge publication. Monthly for business 
offices of residential educational institutions. Pho- 
tos of university and college buildings and business 
operations used only to illustrate articles. Pay 
varies; query before submitting. 

Figure, 8150 Central Park Blvd., Skokie, Ill. Ar- 
thur Arkush, editorial director. Pictures and arti- 
cles of interest to photographers, sculptors and 
painters, featuring figure studies. Black and white 


or color; latter must be 4x5 or larger. $10 for b&w; 
$150 for color. 
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N. Y. Mkt. Letter (Cont'd from page 34) 


Best radio or television reporting from 
abroad: won by CBS News for its coverage 
of Eisenhower in Asia as shown on “Eye- 
witness to History.” Citation to NBC News, 
also for Eisenhower’s trip to Asia as shown 
on “Journey to Understanding.” 

Best photographic reporting (still) from 
abroad: won by Henri Cartier-Bresson, LiFe 
MacazInE, for report on China. Citation to 
Larry Fried, ParapE Macazine, for report 
on Siberia. 

Best photographic reporting (motion pic- 
ture) from abroad: won by Henry Toluzzi, 
NBC News, for film shown on “Operation 
Noah.” Citation to Martin Barnett, CBS 
News, for film shown on the “Population 
Explosion.” 

Best magazine reporting of foreign affairs: 
won by George Bailey, THE Reporter, for 
report on Germany. Citation to David 
Schoenbrun, SaturDAy REviEw, for report 
on De Gaulle. 

Best interpretation of foreign affairs, daily 
newspaper or wire service: won by Walter 
Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune. Cita- 
tion to William L. Ryan, Associated Press. 

Best interpretation of foreign affairs, radio 
or television: won by Quincey Howe, ABC 
News, for his stories on Khrushchev speeches 
at the National Press Club and United Na- 
tions. Citation to Eric Sevareid, CBS News, 
for reports from London. 

Best book on foreign affairs: won by Cor- 
nelius Ryan for The Longest Day, which 
appeared in Reaper’s Dicest and was pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. Citation to R. 
Hart Phillips for Cuba: Island of Paradox, 
published by McDowell-Obolensky. 





RESEARCH FOR WRITERS 


Accuracy in detail is essential to good writing. We will 
provide thoroughly reliable material on le, places, cus- 
toms, history—almost any subject. Single question or 
complete project, our facilities can f © your work. 
et us know your requirements. Reasonable fees. Com- 
plete, authoritative, prompt. 


GIBSON RESEARCH 
2118 N. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 











¢ HIGH RETURNS 
e EARLY PUBLICATION 





FOR 
AUTHORS 
ONLY 





° ADVERTISING & 
PROMOTION 


e BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
BOOKS 











Should your book manuscript meet our approval, we will send you a fair sub- 
sidy contract which offers you early publication, advertising & promotion, 
beautifully designed books and high returns. All subjects considered. 


Write or send your book manuscript to CLAYTON PRESS, Att: Mr. Burt 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Send for free brochure Publish or Perish 
We are subsidy publishers. 























The Ed Stout Award for best article or re- 
port on Latin America (any medium) : won 
by Bertram Johansson, CurisTIAN SCIENCE 
Monrror. Citation to Karl E. Meyer, Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

The E. W. Fairchild award for the best 





LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents, $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
books.. Enclose return postage and fee. 


1865 Brookfield D Akron 13, Ohio 








IRENE & SARSEY. M.S.J. 
Dept. 





“CONFESS 
for CASH" 


The inside story on writing for the lucrative confession 
market. Pulls no punches. Written by Pauline Smith, a 
selling confession writer. $2.00 per copy, postpaid, 
from: PILOT Publications, 

42 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 





H. CROMWELL SMITH 


Manuscript Service 


EDITING 

PACING 103 West 77th Street 
HEIGHTENING NEW YORK 24, N. Y 
TYPING TRafalgar 7-5776 
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> WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
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Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send 
for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed and 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


RA CREDENCE eness 
391 East 149th Street 55, N. Y. 
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SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New 


1650 Broadway York 19, N. Y. 








BOOK LENGTHS 
MARKETED 


Book appraisal $5. 

Editing, revision, ghostwriting 
Short mss. $1 per thousand words, 
minimum $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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business news reporting from abroad (any 
medium): won by Peter Weaver, McGraw 
Hill World News, whose articles on Mexican 
and Cuban business appeared in BusINEss 
WEEK, PETROLEUM WEEK and CHEMICAL 
WEEK. Citation to Albert E. Norman, 
CurisTIAN Science Moniror, for series of 
33 articles on Australian, New Zealand and 
Southwest Pacific business. 

The Robert Capa award for superlative 
photography, still or motion picture, requir- 
ing exceptional courage and enterprise 
abroad won by Mario Biasetti, CBS News, 
for coverage of rebel invasion of Nicaragua. 

The Ford Foundation recently announced 
32 awards to designers, architects, play- 
wrights, directors in the professional theater, 
and creative writers. 

The four series of awards, totaling approxi- 
mately $395,000, “will assist talented persons 
from several branches of the arts to deepen 
their experience in the legitimate and lyric 
theater,” according to W. McNeil Lowry, 
director of the Foundation’s program in 
Humanities and the Arts. 

Poets and Fiction Writers: Eleven poets 
and writers of fiction were given fellowships 
of $7,500 each to establish a close working 
relationship with a theater or opera com- 
pany in the United States or the United 
Kingdom. “It is not a condition of these 
awards that the recipient write a play or 
libretto,” Mr. Lowry said, “but it is assumed 
that the sights and sounds in the spoken or 
lyric theater and the opportunity of associa- 
tion with directors, actors, composers, stage 
managers, designers, conductors, and singers 
will stimulate the writer’s imagination and 
interest in writing in the dramatic form.” 

Playwrights: New plays by four playwrights 
have been selected for potential production 
at theaters not yet designated by the Foun- 
dation. In addition to having his play pro- 
duced, the playwright will receive normal 
royalties as well as travel and subsistence ex- 
penses to enable him to participate in all 
phases of the production. Poets and fiction 
writers : 

George Garrett, poet and fiction writer, 
Middletown, Conn., author of The Rev- 
erend Ghost; King of the Mountain; The 
Sleeping Gypsy; and other works—to the 
Alley Theater, Houston, Texas. 
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Herbert Gold, novelist, New York, author 
of Love and Like; The Man Who Was Not 
With It; The Optimist; and other works— 
to the Actor’s Workshop, San Francisco. 

Mark Harris, novelist, San Francisco, au- 
thor of Wake Up, Stupid; A Ticket for a 
Seamstitch; Bang the Drum Slowly; and 
other works—to the Actor’s Workshop, San 
Francisco. 

Anthony Hecht, poet, New York, author of 
A Summoning of Stones; The Seven Deadly 
Sins; and other works—to Actors’ Studio 
and Phoenix Theatre, New York. 

Robert Lowell, poet, Boston, Mass., author 
of Life Studies; The Mills of the Kava- 
naughs; Lord Weary’ Castle; and other 
works—to the New York City Opera Com- 
pany and Metropolitan Opera Association. 

William Meredith, poet, New London, 
Conn., author of The Open Sea; Ships and 
Other Figures; Love Letter from an Impos- 
sible Land; and other works—to the New 
York City Opera Company and Metropcli- 
tan Opera Association. 

James Purdy, novelist, Brooklyn, N. Y., au- 
thor of Malcolm; Color of Darkness; and 
















DEPT. W.D. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


other works—to the Actors’ Studio, New 
York. 

James Schevill, poet, Berkeley, Calif., au- 
thor of The Bloody Tenet; The Right to 
Greet; High Sinners, Low Angels; and other 
works—to the Theatre Workshop, Theatre 
Royal, London. 

Peter Taylor, novelist, Columbus, Ohio, 
author of Happy Families Are All Alike; 
Tennessee Day in St. Louis; A Woman of 
Means; and other works—to the Royal 
Court Theatre, English Stage Company, 
London. 

Eudora Welty, fiction writer, Jackson, Miss., 
author of The Bride of the Innisfallen; The 
Ponder Heart; Delta Wedding; and other 
works—to the Actors’ Studio and Phoenix 
Theatre, New York. 

Richard Wilbur, poet, Portland, Conn., au- 
thor of Things of This World; Ceremony 
and Other Poems; The Beautiful Changes; 
and other works—to the Alley Theatre. 

The award winning playwrights are: 

James Adams, Louisville, Ky., Swamp Song. 

Edwin Harvey Blum, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
The Saving Grace. 


1715 WALNUT STREET 
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PERSONALS 


Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The rate for “Personals” is twenty cents a 
word, including each word in name and ad- 
dress. To use a WRITER’s Dicest Box Number, 
the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for August 
must reach us by June 1. 














LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, Califor 


WRITE, RELAX AND HA HAVE FUN IN SUNNY 
SPAIN for as low as $3.00 a day, lodging, meals 
and wine included! Europe’s most a 
country, perfect climate, friendly poor: lovely 
scenery, warm seacoasts and temperate highlands. 
Hundreds of small towns off beaten tourists paths, 
with romantic castles, picturesque folklore and 
the tradition of centuries, yet a few hours away 
from large cities. Perfect environment for creative 
work. Send $3.00 giving particulars of preferences 
and available time and budget, and we'll send a 
full information by airmail to suit your OWN 
PERSONAL NEEDS, including lists of hotels, 
lodgings, prices, transportation, entertainment, 
from American writer’s viewpoint. Marco Alma- 
zan, Nervion 11, Madrid 2, Spain. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate O Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters to Editors, oy Order and 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 post- 
paid (refundable). While they last, gift copy of 
"175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” in- 
cluded with Folio. American Features Syndicate, 
Dept. 263, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


ration, 





LOVE OR ACTION story plot outlines with surprise 
ee. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, El- 
wood, Kan. 





MAGAZINE DIRECTORY listing over 5100 different 
business, Vocational and Diversion Publications. 
Over 200 classifications alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, 88 


ages only $2.50 KS aid. Also 
Late copy of The Devil’s Dictionary Rito dS = 
Business Specialty Company, Box 3065- Daly 


City, California. 


400-Year CALENDAR —All dates including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisana. 


PRESS CARD and auto sticker $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or ——— apher. a. 
courtesies. Commercial Masters, rdiner, 





FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
articles. Send stamp for details. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 





WRITE OR TYPE ABC SHORTHAND! Dictog- 
raphy, 6196 Wainut, Omahs, Neb. 


NEW, GUARANTEED, Plastic, be ange Carbon, 
$1.50. Box of 100. san beth Gee copies desired, size. 
Supply Division, 540 , Oakland, Calif. 
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PLOTS—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
— 3 Kingsland Parade, SCR, Dublin, Ire- 
an 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12; 9% 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


MAKE REAL MONEY! M My Three Manuals on 
Graphology tell how. 25c brings Analysis and 
Details. Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, Florida. 


FOOL PROOF HELP FOR WRITERS! Handbook 
of English, $1.00; Booklet on punctuation, $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed and 
illustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


A PRESS CARD will get you behind police, fire and 
accident scenes. Gives you privileges extended to 
regular popeqtere and photographers. Two color 
Press Card $1.00. Two auto stickers included. 
Marson’s Writers Geaviee, 1687 Colonial Drive, 
Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
Clippings worth $25. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


WORD WISDOM FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, 10c. 

















Profits from Family Histories, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Ala. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 


Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Ha os: Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


NEW AND USED books, m: magazines, courses, etc., 
bought, sold, i —“y rented in “Book Trader’s 
Magazine”’ lée. Two ‘different copies 25c. Pioneer 
Periodicals, 6376-WD Windsor Lane, San Jose 29, 
California. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, G B, Suascnten’; All  Moehe, 
Colors, Postpaid. ; $3.75 dozen. Alex- 


ander, “ates ply Divisign 540 20th St., Gaktnnd, 
California. 


REMAIL SERVICE 25e, Vi Victor Swanson, Sabins- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


I RECEIVE SEVERAL CHECKS every week for 
features and news. For particulars, write: Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new, two for $1.50 post- 
aid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
ilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED. Information on 
any subject. goog FH, but reasonable 
fees. Kenneth Br search Specialist, 1432 
Green Lane. Philadelphia 41, Penna. 


$10.00 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Information 
and markets sent for 25c. George Olive, 1016 West 
Third St., Willmar, Minnesota. 














BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC: Rare, out of print. History, 
Biography, Memoirs, Essays. Musical Instru- 
ments: Organ, Piano, Harp, Mo The Violin 
Family. RARE BOOKS ON RUS : wens 
Travel Illustrated. Free catalogs. S Milynars 
(Antiquarian Bookseller, member ABAA), Box 
367, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent Em- 
es Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New 





CONFIDENTIAL WORLDWIDE Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South Darling- 
ton, Tulsa 12, Okla. 
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USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





EDITORS RECOMMEND our specially designed 
9x12 and 10x13 ipts fat. Special of envelopes for 
mailin , maenesstpes flat be mee | wt 24 Lh. $1.00 


ry for $4.00 po SUP- 
Ss, Ry 3131, Alexente! ~ Vinee 


GET MONEY FOR NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Free 
details. Write: Whitted-60E, 2815 Nicholson, 
Dallas 24, Texas. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER—Start you own without 
one cent — No catch. Guaranteed, anyone 
can. Pamphlet revealing how—$2. Young Publi- 
cations, Dryden, Virginia. 


WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisana. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, OUTRIGHT. Ed 
Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, New York. 











100 PARCEL POST LABELS with your name and 
address boldly imprinted. $2.00 Postpaid. Order 
from Hodes Products, 196 N. Redwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, California. 





THE WRITER’S REVIEW—the writer’s workbook. 
Analytical reviews and exercises. 8 issues $1.00. 
Free Copy on request. Rosser, 623 Washington, 
Gary, Indiana. 





LETTERS REMAILED—25c (coin). Jonfield Service, 
Box 192, Jackson Heights 72, New York, N. Y. 





WRITERS: Live in hidden Mexico paradise where 
creation comes easy. Folio describes place, names 
specific contacts, tells how to live—with servants 
—for $100 monthly. Send $1.00. How-To-Do-It 
Publications, 300 Brentwood, Austin 5, Texas. 





me MOUNTAIN LAKESIDE CABIN. Furn- 
ed. $50 monthly including utilities. Marguerite 
Milter, Red Feather Lakes, Colorado. 





JAPAN. Air Mail remailing 50c, research, transla- 
tion, photos, books, view cards, etc. Woody, Box 
15, Chiba, Jaban. 


EARN $200-$600 monthly ghostwriting for local 
clients. Complete information. Send $1.00. How- 
—* Publications, 300 Brentwood, Austin 5, 

exas. 


COINS—Nice assortment including U.S. and For- 
eign $5.00, Harley Hood, 1116 10th Ave. S.E., De- 
catur, Alabama 


WRITERS: Make extra money typing- -editing for 
students, writers, business men structions. 
Send $1.00. How-To-Do-It Publications, 300 Brent- 
wood, Austin 5, Texas. 


JUNE IN WILDWOOD BY THE pone Fabulous 
resort, apartments $30.00-$40.00 weekly, rooms 
$20.00, Bayview, 6311 Park Blvd. Wildwood, N. J. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25c. LOGAN, 6801 Onyx 
Drive North, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


EXTENSIVE MARKET LIST iow iokes, shorticles, 
epigrams, lite verse, $1.00. T. Rubin, 36 Mora St., 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 


BUCKET OF MONEY, exciting short novel of Negro 
life on Louisiana sugar plantation in days of Huey 
Long. $2.50 postpaid, autographed. Hubert 
Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 











SCRIBE—writer’s newsletter. Features, interviews, 
market info. 8 issues $1.00. Free copy on request. 
Rosser, 623 Washington, Gary, Indiana. 


SECRET Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, Box 
830, Alhambra 11, California. 








WRITERS: Mimeograph and sell your ‘“‘how’’ manu- 
scripts as I do. Instructions. Send $1.00, How-To- 
Do-It Publications, 300 Brentwood, Austin 5, Texas. 


HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES, with 100 ideas 
for them. How to make po writing vivid, beau- 
tiful. 75c each; both, $ - Delano Publishers, 

232 Delano, Yonkers, N. ¥. N.Y 


es ve MAKE YOUR 2 CHARACTERS REAL PEO- 

E. How to write detective stories. 75c each; 

boht, $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, Yonk- 
ers, N. 


CREATIVE IDEAS, Nine fine Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 
California. 





FOR MANY WAYS to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Thomas P. Cullinan, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Madigan’s Wedding. 

Miriam Stovall, New York, N. Y., Reap the 
Whirlwind. 

Doubleday announced recently the winner 
of its Catholic Prize Fiction Award of $5,000, 
Elizabeth Ann Cooper of Matawan, N. J. 
The award, “for the best novel of Catholic 
interest, whose theme and treatment embody 
Catholic principles and values,” was pre- 
sented at a luncheon at the St. Regis Hotel 
in New York City. The prize-winning novel, 
No Little Thing, is the author’s first book 
and deals with a priest’s struggle with his soul. 
Miss Cooper has also written magazine arti- 
cles and short stories and was for a time city 
editor of the Gallup, N. M., Independent. 

The National Book Awards of $1000 each 
for 1959 went to Philip Roth for Goodbye, 
Columbus, (Houghton Mifflin) in the fic- 
tion category; Richard Ellmann, for James 
Joyce, (Oxford University Press), for non- 
fiction; Robert Lowell, for Life Studies, 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy), for poetry. 


Joseph Krumgold received the Newbery 
Medal for his juvenile book, Onion John, 
published by Crowell. The Caldecott medal 
went to Marie Hall Ets for her illustrations 
for Nine Days to Christmas, published by 
Viking, of which she was the co-author with 
Aurora Labastida. 


One of the highest honors given for the 
novel in this country was recently conferred 
on James Gould Cozzens, when he received 
the Howells Medal of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters for his By Love Pos- 
sessed. The Howells Medal is awarded once 
(Continued on page 77) 


Wheels Markets 


He is interested in travel articles which contain 
information on cost and how-to-do-it. Also off-beat 
auto pieces. Stories from 800 to 1200 words with 
five 8x10 photos bring from $50 to $60 here. 
Longer articles up to $100. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. 


(Continued from pg. 24) 


Motor Trend, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Editor Walter A. Woron uses auto analysis 
and performance articles, exclusive features by 
persons prominent in the automotive industry, 
how-to articles slanted at the average car owner, 
and occasional exposés concerning fraudulent 
practices in the automotive industry. 

Pay here is 5 cents a word and up on acceptance. 


The National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. Uses well-illustrated articles under 
1500 words pertaining to interesting places in the 
Western States that may be visited by motorists. 
Also travel tips and automotive how-to material 
that covers general, rather than technical, subjects. 
Photos a must here. Pay is 4 to 5 cents a word on 
acceptance. 


Quarter Midget World—and Karting, 1029 N. 
LaBrea Ave., Inglewood, Calif. This slick-paper, 
pocket-size monthly is devoted almost exclusively 
to the racing and competition of midget autos, 
junior sportscars, and karting. Pictures are impor- 
tant here. If you have anything that you feel would 
fit the specialized format of this magazine, query 
Jack Pelzer, Editor. 


Road & Track, 8244 Vista Del Mar, Playa Del 
Rey, Calif. Editor Pete Molson explains that it is 
unusually important for would-be contributors to 
become familiar with Roap « Track. It is not an 
automobile magazine that uses material on hot 
rods, teen-age “‘kustoms,”’ or cut-down Chevrolets 
painted with flames and bright sayings. 

He will welcome, however, serious articles on 
such subjects as automobile insurance, highway 
and racing safety, personality problems of drivers, 
automobile styling, etc. Road tests and technical 
articles are staff written with an occasional excep- 














tion in the case of the latter. In this case, however, 


the author is nearly always a professional or an BROADWAY NEEDS PLAYS! 


unusually talented amateur engineer. Let our staff of professionals, with over 20 
Pay is 5 cents a word for published text and $5 years active participation in Broadway thea- 
each for black-and-white photographs. $75 is paid, tre, advise you on getting your play ready to 
as a rule, for four-color (24%4x2% minimum) market. WRITE US TODAY! 
transparencies. PLAYWRIGHTS COUNSELLING SERVICE 
570 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Rod Builder & Customizer, 270 Madison Ave., 


New York City. Devoted entirely to rodding and SONG WRITERS 


customizing, Rop Bu1Lper, has recently increased OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 





its coverage. Because of this, and the large-size ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
i i i " sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
format, articles on specific machines and how-tos labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
can now be done in much greater depth than Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
would normally fall within the scope of this type TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
of publication. RAY HIBBELER (Send Stamp) 


: a 6808 N. Oleander Ave. “13 hi 31, i. 
Material used features step-by-step customizing, penn alan : —— 


drag strip activities and hot rod styling, driving 
and maintenance. Editor is Mel Jacolow. Payment Make Extra Money 
varies with importance of material. Writing g 
= 

Rod & Custom, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- Y plore : , 

ca ae ae eae 2 ou can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
wood, Calif. Uses graphic picture mneees about articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
rodding, engine performance, remodeling, drag- of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 








strip procedures and any other material which you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
might prove helpful to the hot rodder. we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
In addition to this, Lynn Wineland, Editor, has sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
undertaken an extended coverage to include kart- Cooke’s Bookkeeping System for Writers. 
ing activities and all the interesting facets that ESS 
accompany this new and intriguing sport. NON-FICTION PR 
Keep text to a minimum. Photos a must. Dept. 29 
Rods Illustrated, 117 E. 31st St., New York 16, ee SS ee Oe, oe 


N. Y. “By rodders—for rodders everywhere’”’ is the 
masthead on this digest-size monthly. Sam Joosten, 


black-and-white picture striesfesturingany phase «6 WRITE SONGS 








of the sport that might prove interesting to rod- Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
ders. Also occasional articles on karting compe- Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
tition and performance. Query first. Payment by THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
arrangement. Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 


" ‘ 1650 WD Broad Y ? 
Rodding and Restyling, 117 E. 31st St., New York pees a me See 


16, N. Y. How to make your car better and faster 


is the keynote here, and would-be contributors are DOROTHY DOYLE 


advised to be guided by this slogan. Harry Baron, 








Editor, uses well-illustrated short articles dealing the original 

with hot rods, customizing, drag strip competition HOLLYWOOD GHOST 
and “kartology.”’ Query first. Payment by arrange- 

ment. 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 

, ’ ‘ . one—send me your problem script or story 
Scooter, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
Scooter, as the name implies, is devoted solely to 


. real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
scooter coverage and the people who are interested success in shaping stories and books for 





in this rapidly-growing sport. Michel Bouche, Edi- market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
tor, uses articles pertaining to the care, main- for you. No reading fee. 
tenance, competition, personalities, ratings and Note: The story of your own life might ghost 


uses of all types of scooters both here and abroad. into an absorbing book. Ask D.D. how it’s done! 


Also pictures depicting scooter races and step-by- 5460 Keats St tes Annsies 20. Gat 
step picture stories illustrating scooter mainte- us 9 : 2 














TEN MAGIC STEPS TO SUCCESS 


A comprehensive, practical course with criticism and marketing aid, only $39.00. With fee submit sample of work. (Modest 
fee due to sincere interest in new writers). Come a-marking, sell, sell, sell. 


ADELE S. BAILEY (Author, agent, teacher) 
39 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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eo 
Bea WO keadev 
While our editor was 
out to lunch, I peaked at 
some of the articles he has 
accepted for the next few 
issues. 


What makes a writer 
"tick" will be explored 
further in the WD psych. 
series...Writing newspaper 
features explained by a gal 
who chased everything from 
fire engines to the man who 
bit the dog..."My Thirty 
Years with WD," a turnabout 
reader 's-eye-view...Teen-age 
confession writing gets the 
once-over (how old must you 
be?)...The money-earning 
possibilities in PR...And to 
get away, the allure of Mex- 
ico for writers...Expert in- 
struction from Pros on in- 
terviewing, rewriting, 
poetry, ideas, ghostwriting 
and greeting card verse... 
Plus all the fine monthly 
columns and markets. 

Hope you'll subscribe. 
WD, don't forget, is the 
mag that HELPS writers. 

Yours truly, 


fy ths Mone 
Phyllis Moore 


Circulation Dept. 
Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 


CT for the next six issues for the 
enclosed $2.00. 











CT] for the next 12 issues for the 
enclosed $3.50. 


PII: cinimenneinindmaeinianmiedmained 


Address 





| 


State 





= 
s 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
: 22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio ; 
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nance and repair procedures. Published monthly. 
Query first. 


Speed Age, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sheldon Wax, Editorial Director here, advises that 
Speep Ace is no longer exclusively a car magazine 
but is devoted instead to “man’s attempt to con- 
quer time and space.’’ The new format covers 
everything from missiles, rockets and jets through 
the world’s fastest dragsters. In the automotive 
field, Alfred Berger, Editor, needs factual articles 
on automobile racing, and personality stories about 
professionals in the racing field along with their 
problems and achievements. Pictures are impor- 
tant here. Payment is good. 


Speed Mechanics, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Editor Don Ellenberger has recently replaced 
Bill Schroeder at this magazine and is looking for 
how-to-do-it material on car performance and 
appearance with step-by-step photos preferred. 
Slant here is toward young car fans who are inter- 
ested in better or safer performance. Rates vary 
and are paid on publication. Query first. 


Sportscar Graphic, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Walter A. Woron, Editor. Pub- 
lished by the highly-regarded Motor TREND, this 
fifty-cent, large-size, slick paper edition is slanted 
at the serious sports car fancier, rather than the 
week-end motorist. SpPorTSCAR GRAPHIC is devoted 
almost entirely to “class” photos, and articles about 
sportscar performance and racing here and abroad. 

Good pay on acceptance here if you can hit it. 
But best to study the magazine’s style before at- 
tempting to submit. 


Sports Car Guide, 270 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sheldon Wax, Editorial Director of this new 
bi-monthly, announces that Sports Car GumpE 
will be a class publication, covering every angle of 
motor sport and using: features of interest to the 
sports car afficionado. Study early issues of this 
new magazine for style. Payment varies with ma- 
terial and subject matter. 


Sports Cars Illustrated, | Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. This slick-paper monthly is geared primarily 
to the rapidly-increasing ranks of sports car en- 
thusiasts. Potential contributors are advised to 
study the style before attempting to write for this 
highly-selective publication. 

Material used includes road tests, track tests and 
personalities. Also well-illustrated features dealing 
with performance and styling and well-written 
accounts of various racing events. No fiction. 

Editor here is John Christy. Payment is good. 


Sports Car Wheel, 30-30 Northern Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Although the bulk of material 
here is geared to the sports car enthusiast, a con- 
siderable amount of general automotive material 
is also used. 

Keith Ayling, Editor, needs picture essays, non- 
technical how-tos, auto racing news, and illustrated 
articles dealing with sports car analysis and per- 
formance everywhere. Query first. 
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Confessions of a Feature Writer 
(Continued from page 43) 


I don’t suppose we'll ever know who killed 
the sheriff, who, according to all who knew 
him, “hadn’t an enemy in the world.” And 
I don’t suppose I’ll ever know who followed 
me that night. Was it a murderer fearing that 
a smart writer might discover his identity, or 
that a stupid writer might stumble onto the 
truth? Was it someone in an official capacity 
who resented interference from a nosey 
writer? , 

Or was it simply another driver going the 
same way I was? 

I admit that romantic adventures do not 
occur daily in the life of a feature writer. 
For this I am thankful. I couldn’t stand the 
pressure. But don’t think for a minute that 
our lives are completely devoid of excite- 
ment. 





(Continued from page 74) 


every five years for the most distinguished 
work of American fiction published during 
that period. Among the previous winners 
have been Willa Cather, Pearl Buck, William 
Faulkner and Eudora Welty. 


The Award of Merit Medal and $1,000 
Prize for Poetry of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters has been won by Hilda 
Doolittle (H. D.), one of the leaders of the 
Imagist movement in this country, and a 
poet whose lyrical output has been admired 
for almost half a century. Previous winners 
of this distinguished award are W. H. Auden, 
St. John Perse and Jorgé Guillén. 


The Texas Institute of Letters has an- 
nounced that Walter Clemons of Houston, 
Texas, has won the Jessie H. Jones Award of 
$1,000 for his short story collection, The Poi- 
son Tree, which was published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company in 1959. This new award, 
the gift of the Houston Endowment, Inc., 








Your Mss. will 
look Professional 


with our new Hemlock Erasable paper. Save 
time, effort and money. Send 25c for sample 
packet to: 


THE PENGAD COMPANIES 
22 Pengad Building Bayonne, New Jersey 








Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. WD 18 

Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.S.,N.Y.16 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the bemtaning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing curresty GW cour publications. Not a 
“‘tell how’’ but a course. Personal criticism 
included. SM, aan i pa 


ORIE M. DAVIDSO 


P. ©. Box vo Laceyville, —_—- 








POEMS 


* Wanted To Be Set To Music 
¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

x Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 

* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 











My Vocabulary is at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 


103 WEST 77th STREET 


NEW YORK 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5776 











GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells Renee for 5 be to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 


by all means send them in for marke 


x Readi ing and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. Est. 1937. 


ting. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 








FREE! FREE! vans! ra sok the a 
WRITIN' 


My famous booklet, 
a salable short-short, will be mail 
ROBERT ‘SBERFIRST, P 


rt Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

TT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
“_" writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 

4% 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Public Enemy No. 1: 


DAYDREAMING 


The world is hungry for talented writers! 
Then, why so many rejections? Out of 
every thousand who have the urge to 
write only a ver few are willing to dedi- 
cate themselve. lly to the task. "Dedi- 
cation" means hard work in the face of 
obstacles including rejection. 


Talented writers who make the grade 
today are just as rare as ever in spite of 
the increase of college graduates. Day- 
dreaming of future fame leads writers to 
submit mss. they should have rewritten 
five more times. 

Teachers and courses in writing, no 
matter how good, are wasted on day- 
dreamers. At Writer's Digest we encour- 
age only sincere students to study with 
our editors. We have no time for loafers 
who think there is a short cut to fame 
and fortune. 

The short short story offers one of the 
most satisfying forms of writing disci- 
pline and training. Like the knowledge of 
the atom, mastery of the short short story 
opens new vistas for the writer. Use the 
coupon below to chase the daydreams 
and buckle down to an organized, work- 
shop approach to developing your ability. 

Tuition is $20.00 with a 30-day money- 
back agreement should you wish to with- 
draw, regardless of reason. 


Enroll me today in the Writer's Di- 

gest Course in Short Fiction: 

0 I enclose $19.50 payment in full. 

0) Enclosed is $10. | will pay $10 Paty .D. 
(plus 20c —_ money order fee) on 
delivery of Course. 


DEY :cndhs ap 2ech deus a orga ieetamietoen 
SIN. sina ia sip aiavindtlein Kika bat le ee ea 
i ua ins i ae ee 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 60 
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will go annually to the author of the best 
Texas book in the field of fiction. 


Obituaries 


Franklin P. Adams, who conducted the fa- 
mous “The Conning Tower” column which 
appeared in many newspapers, died at the 
age of 78. Many important writers first cut 
their teeth on his tower, among them New- 
man Levy and Dorothy Parker, of whom he 
said that he “raised her from a couplet.” He 
didn’t hoard his wit and wisdom for his writ- 
ing. His conversation sparkled. Even the 
most routine business around the Authors’ 
Guild Council table could become hilarious 
when he was around to make it so. 


Of John Lardner it may be said that he was 
appreciated during his lifetime and mourned 
at his death, not because he was the eldest 
son of Ring Lardner, but because he was 
himself a fine writer and a wonderful human 
being. 

He had been suffering from a heart con- 
dition, and died at the age of 47. 


Tom Chamales, author of the best-selling 
novel, Never So Few, died of smoke poison- 
ing. He was 36 years old, and was married to 
Helen O’Connell, the singer. He had been 
smoking in bed. 





PR for Writers (Continued from page 39) 


Listings of their newspapers and radio and 
television stations can be found in directories 
in your library. (Next time you’re in the 
library, incidentally, why not size up the 
librarians’ attitude when you present your 
request? Ask yourself whether your public 
relations with them have helped or hindered 
your research. ) 


Writer’s Relations with Other Writers 


We have received a lot of help from other 
writers through the years, suggestions, ideas, 
even contacts resulting in sales. Have you? 
Your relations with other people in the same 
business is important. 

The exchange of ideas, new markets, trends 
in buying, and the like can be extremely val- 











Books for “Writers 


Watch Your Language, by 





Elements of Style. E. B. Theodore M. Bernstein. A val- 
White's revised version of the uable collection of pungent 
original book by William — 
Strunk, Jr., late professor of bulletins issued to his staff on 
WILLIAM English at Cornell. A chapter accurate, concise writing by 


sre b. oe 


added by White ‘deals with 
distinction in English style 
and attitudes in writing. 
valuable ‘‘little’’ book which 
—— Spcunee the ——— 
o & simple, sincere, an = A Professional Storywriter’s 
ss § ywriter’s 
tive style of writing. 2.50 Handbok, by Edwin A. Pee- 
ples. A hard look at the state 
of magazine fiction and a dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of 
storywriting by a professional 
free-lance writer with 
years’ experience. $4.50 


one of the editors of the New 
York Times. $3.95 





Bebe ti E 


Successful Writers and How 
They Work, by Larston D. 
Farrar. A number of leading aos 
writers reveal the nature of SUCCESSFUL 
the writer as an individual WRITERS 
with their views on success, 
working methods, values, in- 
come, health, and other fac- 
tors. $4.95 


ee werd 


} How to Write and Sell Maga- 
zine Articles, by Richard Geh- 
man. How a topflight maga- 
zine writer goes about writing 
salable articles. $4.95 





Feature Writer’s Handbook, 
by Stewart Harral. Feature 
ideas, interviewing  tech- 
niques and advice from fea- 

$5.00 


Technique of the Novel, by 
Thomas Uzzell. A study of 
basic principles with emphasis 
on selection of a good subject, 
viewpoint, plotting, and real- 
ism. Includes analysis of 25 
outstanding novels. $4.00 





ture editors. 


The Living Theatre, by Elmer 
Rice. The glamour, spon- 
taneity, and realism of the 
theatre told intimately by a 
man who has created over 27 

$3.50 


plays. 
we Living Novel 


ea Granite Hacks 


nit 1 ee stent 











Television Writing and Sell- 
ing, by Edward Barry Rob- 
erts. A practicing TV script 
editor outlines the entire 
process of writing for tele 
vision from idea through ac- 
tual production. $6.50 





L The Living Novel, edited by 

Granville Hicks. Eleven con- 
temporary American novelists 
pull no punches in discussing 
the problems of their craft 
today. $4. 





ie 


Encyclopedia of English, edi- 
ted by Arthur Zeiger. Thor- 
ough guide to rules and rea- 
sons of spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar and usage. One 
of the best and most complete 
we have seen in this field. $1.50 














Writing the Confession Story, 
by Dorothy Collett. The ten 
elements of the typical confes- 
sion. A direct, practical work- 
book which can open one of 
the most receptive markets 
for new writers. $3.00 











TEN-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT SATISFIED 


Successful Technical Writing, 
by Taylor G. Hicks. Precise 
and easy procedure to follow 
in writing technical articles, 
news and equipment releases, 
engineering and scientific pa- 
pers, reports, catalogues, ad- 
vertising instructions, train- 
ing manuals, and technical 
books. $5.50 








WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 


reéeRBr et zk & 


ABC 


Name 
Address 


City 


DE 


Payment of $ 


M 


enclosed 


State 
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uable among writers who get together now 
and then either socially or professionally. You 
have to get pretty good before you can afford 
to be blas¢ about writers’ clubs, for example. 
Or perhaps there is a writer in another area 
who can dig up from his backyard some facts 
you need if you will perform a similar service 
for him when the occasion arises, Sometimes 
mutual goodwill may get you top-notch pho- 
tographs, or speculation, that will help sell 
an article the first time out. In brief, all sorts 
of situations can arise during your career in 
the writing game which will make you glad 
you have—or sorry you lost—contact with an 
obliging colleague. 

Another P.R. suggestion in this department: 
Be careful about criticism. That’s the prerog- 
ative of editors. Even if another writer asks 


you to criticize his work, you'll be sailing in 
dangerous waters. Most writers who will ac- 
cept criticism of their work from the land- 
lady or the girl friend are ruffled when it 
comes from another writer. What they are 
really seeking from fellow writers is encour- 
agement. 


To put all of the foregoing succinctly, the 
Golden Rule was never more aptly applied 
than to public relations for writers: “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” 
Follow this rule and the result will be more 
material from sources and a better job of get- 
ting it for you; more encouragement—and 
maybe more sales—from editors; aid and 
abetment from other writers; and prestige in 
your community. 





If You Want to Get There More 
Quickly (Continued from page 15) 


For such moments, I’ve found that it’s 
valuable to keep handy some representative 
samples of the various kinds of writing I most 
frequently undertake. Good samples, need- 
less to say. Thus, near the desk where I 
usually work I have dozens of copies of old 
magazines that feature fact detective, true 
adventure and human behavior articles, since 
these are the fields in which I specialize. The 
value of such a collection lies in the fact that, 
usually, reading some good examples of the 
kind of piece you are scheduled to write will 
begin to spark that previously non-existent 
enthusiasm. 

You'll soon begin to size each piece up in 
relation to the one you intend to create. Not 
too slowly, the itch will grow to get at those 
typewriter keys and start rattling out your 
own article. And what if this is one of those 
rare occasions when it doesn’t? In that case, 
start copying. I can almost guarantee that 
after ten minutes of this, you’ll be literally 
crazy to start doing something of your own, 
and of precisely the same type. 


Are You Too Tired? 


Finally, there is the problem of the person 
who really wants to write but who rarely has 
the energy. This probably kills more writing 
careers than even rejection slips. During my 
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own first year of writing, for instance, it re- 
sulted in my sending out only about three 
manuscripts, although I really desperately 
wanted to get underway. 

It finally occurred to me that what was 
back of it was that I was leaving my writing 
until darned near everything else was taken 
care of. ( Probably I had some guilt about the 
time any full-length article required; it still 
seemed too much like a “game” to be given 
precedence over any other kind of work.) 
It was only when I reminded myself that this 
was something of which I hoped to make a 
second career that I began to see it with any 
perspective. 

If you’re chronically tired when you come 
to write, try doing your writing first rather 
than last. 

A final comment on the rules outlined in 
this article. Since I’ve tried them all myself 
—and for years—I know they work. 





Beginner's Theme Song 


If I but had the time, I know 

I could write better than the guy 

Who sells what mags and papers buy. 
Some day, when I have time, I'll show 


My power of words in prose and rhyme. 
Some day, with splendid force, I'll give 
The waiting world true words that live— 
Some day, when I have the time. 


—John D. Engle, Jr. 








Polmer Is Accredited by the 


An Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home-Study Council, composed of nationally 
known educators (not just those in the home- 
study field), visits and inspects applicant 
schools to confirm evidence that they are up 
to the rigid standards required for accredita- 
tion. Instructional materials are reviewed by 
unbiased, experienced writing authorities. 

What Palmer's accreditation means to you 
as a writer seeking to learn the professional 


National Home Study Council 


techniques that editors look for, can readily 
be seen by the following review of the Coun- 
cil’s standards: 

To be accredited, a school must offer edu- 
cationally sound and up-to-date courses, have 
a competent faculty, admit only qualified 
students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of 
ethical relationships with students, and be 
financially sound. 








HOW TO ATTAIN 
MAXIMUM SUCCESS 


As a Writer of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Latest Sale 
Nets $1,800 


“My instructor has 
given me more en- 
couragement than 
I ever thought was 
possible. His assist- 
ance has enabled 
me to keep up a steady flow of 
stories and features appearing in 
Texas newspapers and in maga- 
zines all over the nation. My most 
recent sale was a scries amounting 
to over $1,800.00.—J ucille Ander- 


son, Trinity, Texas. 


Editors Checks 
Pay for Course 


“Yhe Palmer Insti- 
tute course has al- 
ready more than 
paid for itself in 
editors’ checks. So 
far I have not re- 
ceived a single rejection slip as a 
Palmer student, and have more as- 
signments than time to cover.’’- 

Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you need to 
know more about the professional techniques that editors 
look for. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer 
has rendered for over 40 years to help writers find the 
most direct road to success and recognition. 

SELLS TO TOP-PAY MAGAZINES 

“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose work 
appears in Life, Reader's Digest, Argosy, Good House- 
keeping, and other top magazines. 

FREE OFFER SHOWS HOW 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
send for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which explains 
Palmer’s unique method of training for highest pay in all 
fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV scripts, 
feature articles. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: Nat'l Home Study Council 








as 
The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 
Stories 










1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-60 
Hollywood 28, California 

MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD 
“$0000 008OOOOESSEOSSESEEOEEESEESEESEEE 
#f Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Fe 2 ¥ 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-60 

Hollywood 28, California 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explaining 
how you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of in- 
formation in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, e 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves no question about @ Mr. 

writing techniques. I haven’t com- > =. ‘ = 





: @ Miss 
pleted the course yet, but I wouldn’t © Cit — - State 
have my check for an article if it : 
weren’t for Palmer’s guidance.” @ Address. ee 


~—Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. @ Please print clearly Veterans: check here 0 
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